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good  light! 


Libraries,  reading  rooms,  study  halls  and  similar 
areas  need  good  light.  It  makes  learning  easier  .  .  . 

protects  eyesight!  For  help  in  planning 
proper  light,  call  the  Commercial  Representative 
at  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 


Educational  Soction,  Notional  Coal  Atcociation  OOl  lO 
802  Southorn  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

□  Please  send  me  a  list  of  jrour  teaching  aids, 
n  Please  send  me  information  on  careers  in  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  for  my  studenu. 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOaATION 

Southern  Building  •  Washington  5,  D.  C 


FKEEI  If  you  desire  complete  infornution  on  coal 
for  use  in  your  classes,  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


MECHANIZATION  IN 
SURFACE  COAL  MINING 


Where  coal  is  located  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  it  is  recovered  by  sur* 
face  mining — often  called  strip  or  open 
pit  mining — rather  than  the  usual 
underground  method.  Surface  mining 
accounts  for  about  one-quarter  of  our 
bituminous  coal  production. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  re* 
move  the  layer  of  dirt,  or  overburden, 
covering  the  coal.  This  is  done  by 
giant  power  shovels  which,  like  the 
one  shown  here,  can  take  90-ton  bites 
and  dig  100  feet  deep.  (Another  such 
monster,  weighing  as  much  as  1,600 
automobiles,  can  take  105  tons  at  a 
gulp.)  Sweepers  or  scrapers  then  clean 
the  surface  of  the  exposed  seam  and 
small  power  shovels  remove  the  coal, 
load  it  into  trucks  that  haul  it  to  the 
cleaning  plant. 

In  hilly  areas  with  thick  overbur* 
dens,  auger  mining  is  often  used.  In 
this  case,  the  side  of  the  coal  seam  is 
exposed  and  huge  horizontal  augers 
bore  as  deep  as  200  feet  into  the  seam 
to  bring  out  the  coal. 

This  mechanization  of  our  country’s 
coal  mines  has  so  increased  the  pro* 
ductivity  of  the  American  coal  miner 
that  he  now  produces  nearly  1 1  tons 
per  day  compared  with  6.77  tons  in 
1950.  Coal  operators  continue  to  in* 
vest  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
mechanization,  for  the  American  coal 
industry  must  plan  and  prepare  now 
in  order  to  meet  the  growing  energy 
demands  of  the  future. 
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MOST  INSTRUCTIVE 
MAP  of  NEW  JERSEY 

made  thus  far 

Map  J129rp  Physical-Political 

44"  X  58"  4  miles  to  1  inch 


TKe  Morning  Post 
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matters  not  what  kind  of  a  job  an  edu¬ 
cator  does,  he  isn't  safe  any  more;  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  become  oblivious  to  the 
value  to  him  of  teachers’  organizations 
in  general  and  the  state  association  in 
particular. 

To  all  who  came  to  my  aid,  I  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Thank  you,  sin¬ 
cerely.  To  Fred  Branca  and  to  Jack 
Bertolino,  my  heartfelt  appreciation. 
These  men  were  always  ready  and  willing 
to  help  with  any  problem  and  their  sound 
advice  and  friendly  interest  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

New  Jersey  teachers  have  a  wonderful 
organization  in  the  NJEA.  It  deserves 
their  wholehearted  support  and  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without  its  backing. 

A  member,  still  employed 

Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice 
on  problems  involving  tenure  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare  through  the  Executive 
Secretary,  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8, 
N.  J.  In  urgent  cases,  phone  EXport 
6-5558. 


A  Position  Saved 
Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

A  sizeable  check  was  received  (he 
other  day  which  represented  financial  as¬ 
sistance  given  me  by  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare  for  my  fight  against  the 
.  .  .  Board  of  Education.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  your  help — not  only  for  as¬ 
sisting  with  legal  expenses,  but  also  in  the 
help  rendered  by  directing  me  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lawyer  and  for  the  boost  in  my 
morale  given  by  the  friendly  advice  of 
NJEA  officials. 

Without  the  help  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  the  forces  of  evil 
with  which  I  was  confronted  would  have 
surely  prevailed  and  I  would  have  been 
"sunk”  with  no  credit  to  myself  or  to 
the  profession. 

If  all  persons  working  in  the  teaching 
profession  really  knew  the  value  to  them 
of  such  a  fine  organization!  No  one 
knows  when  he  will  have  to  fight  for  his 
rights  and  the  rights  of  teachers  every¬ 
where.  It  can  happen  here  and  it  did!  It 


Writ*  for  copy  of  orticl*  on  this  mop  and  th* 
stolo  of  New  J*rt*y  by  Dr.  Adalbert  K.  BoHt. 


Large  wall  maps  of  the 
FIFTY  STATES 
of  our  union 


Governor  Signs  NJEA  Bills 


Library  Aid,  On -the -Job  Sick  Leave  Approved 

New  Jersey’s  first  State  Library  Also  law  is  A-695  (Bateman,  R. 
Aid  proftosal  is  now  law  (Chap.  177-  Somerset),  which  protects  the  sick 
178,  P.L.  1959).  A  modified  ver-  leave  credit  of  teachers  injured  in 
sion  of  proposals  which  have  been  line  of  duty.  Under  it  a  board  may 
before  the  Legislature  for  several  pay  up  to  full  salary  for  absence 
years  was  signed  by  the  Governor  growing  out  of  on-the-job  injury  for 
last  month.  A  modest  appropriation  up  to  one  calendar  year,  without 
($400,000)  to  implement  it  appears  having  such  leave  charged  to  the 
in  the  current  State  budget.  annual  or  accumulated  sick  leave. 

The  new  law,  for  which  Senator  Such  salary  payments  would  be  re- 
Thomas  J.  Hillery  (R.  Morris)  was  duced  by  the  amount  of  workmen’s 
the  main  protagonist,  offers  some  as-  compensation  award  for  temporary 
sistance  to  all  libraries  supported  in  disability. 

whole  or  in  part  from  taxes.  Addi-  - 

tional  aid  will  go  to  libraries  which  Will  Send  Study  Guides . . . 
meet  standards  set  forth  in  the  bill;  Another  means  for  tying  teaching 
in  the  main  these  are  county  libra-  to  radio  listening  is  suggested  by 
ries,  libraries  in  cooperative  arrange-  Radio  Station  WCBS  (880  on  the 
ments  with  other  libraries,  and  those  AM  dial).  For  their  weekly  pro- 
with  annual  budgets  of  $50,000  or  gram  “Backgrounds  of  Literature” 
more.  The  formula  for  distributing  they  have  prepared  study  plans, 
aid  parallels  roughly  the  State  school  which  are  available  on  request, 
aid  formula.  The  amount  of  State  The  program  is  broadcast  on 
aid  needed  to  put  the  new  law  fully  Wednesdays,  10:05-10:30  p.m. 
into  effect  is  about  $2,000,000  a  Anyone  interested  in  the  study 
year;  the  current  appropriation  will  plans  should  write  to  “Background 
be  distributed  on  a  proportionate  of  Literature,”  WCBS  Radio,  485 
basis.  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Every  classroom  needs  an  up-to-date  map 
of  our  expanded  federal  republic.  Twelve 
different  50-state  wall  maps  are  available 
in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  line. 

See  NEW  1960  D-G  CATALOG 


Rile  United  States  Relief-Like  3-D  effect 
achieved  by  unique  combination  of  shad¬ 
ing  and  contour-layer  coloring. 
iSO"  so  mi.  to  1  in.  Phyticol-Politicol 

.5-D  effect  achieved  by  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  shading  and  contour-layer  color¬ 
ing. 

Denoyer-Geppert  co. 

Globes  •  Maps  •  Charts  •  Atlases 
5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 
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g  January  is  starting  time  for  another  session  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
g  Legislature.  A  busy,  active  place,  the  law-making  chambers  will  be 
m  especially  lively  this  year  with  talk  about  important  educational  bills. 
M  For  a  summary  of  items  coming  up  for  consideration  see  “1960  School 
M  Legislation,”  page  247. 
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-  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the 
^  Executive  Secretary,  NJEA,  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-6668. 
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NATIONWIDE*S 

new 


One  life  insurance  policy  protects  your 
entire  family  .  .  .  and  automatically 
covers  each  new  arrival  (over  age  14 
days)  WITH  NO  INCREASE  in  the 
one  low  premium  you  pay! 

Please  see  the  yellow  pages  for 
the  name  of  your  Nationwide 
Representative.  Or  you  may 
write  or  call  Nationwide. 


The  NEA  Department  of  Hone 
Economics  will  hold  its  national 
meeting  concurrently  with  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
in  Atlantic  City,  February  13-17. 


The  NJ.  State  Legislature  convenes 
for  its  1960  session  on  Tuesday, 

January  12. 


The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  meets 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber  in  the 
State  House,  Trenton,  for  its  annual 
winter  meeting  on  January  16. 


In  Haddonfield,  70  Tanner 
Street  .  HA  8-2410 


“Contemporary  American  Indian 
Paintings,”  Apache,  Navaho,  Hojm, 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Onondaga  and 
others,  lent  by  the  Philbrook  Art 
Center  and  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  (Heye  Foundation),  will  be 
on  display  at  the  N.J.  State  Museum, 
Trenton,  (weekdays  9-5;  Sun.-hd. 
2-5)  through  January  17. 


NJEA,  together  with  the  N.J. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  N.J.  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education,  and  the  N.J. 
School  Superintendents  Association, 
will  launch  a  united  campaign  for 
increased  state  aid  with  a  special 
organization  workshop  at  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Inn,  on  January  22. 


In  Trenton,  2303  Brunswick 
Avenue  .  EX  6-1591 


In  Union,  2165  Morris  Avenue 
.  MU  7-1717 


LIFI  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

hom«  office:  Coliimbus.  Ohio 


“Hand  and  Machine  Printed  Tex¬ 
tiles”  from  the  13th  century  to  the 
present,  including  some  150  exampla 
of  American  and  European  printed 
textiles,  will  be  on  display  at  the 
Newark  Museum  through  March. 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  and  the  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Association  of  America  will  be 
holding  a  joint  meeting  in  Chicago, 
111.,  January  30. 


A  fully  accretdifed  Univarsify  of  Arizona  program, 
directed  in  cooperation  with  professors  from 
Stanford  University,  University  of  California,  and 
Guadalajara,  it  will  offer  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
July  4  Aug.  12,  courses  in  art,  folklore,  geography, 
history,  language,  and  literature.  $240  covers  tui- 
tion,  board  and  room.  Write  Prof.  Juan  B.  Rael, 
P.O.  Box  7227,  Stanford,  Calif. 


“Journey  through  New  Jersey”  is 
the  next  exhibition  in  the  Little  Gal¬ 
lery  of  the  N.J.  Historical  Society. 
Rare  early  views  of  the  State  in 
prints  and  drawings  will  be  shown, 
January  13  -  February  26. 


The  NJEA  Legislative  Conference, 
with  Joe  A.  Chandler,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Washington  Education 
Association,  as  luncheon  speaker 
(see  p.  235),  will  be  held  in  Trenton 
on  February  6. 


LOST  RIVER  CAVERNS 


Uii4trgr«und  opporlwnitits  f«r  •ducation  ond  rtertotion, 
m  wticomt  chong*  from  the  usuol  school  rovtino. 

Soo  o  fino  Covo  togothor  with  o  Rock  t  Mintrol  Mu- 
soum.  Ovtr  4000  booutiful  Minerol  Sptcimons  on  display. 
Indoor  t  Outdoor  Picnic  Focilitios.  Rock  R  Mintrol  Shop, 
Souvonir  Shop  R  Snack  Ror. 

Writo  to:  Lost  Rivtr  Covtms,  Htlltrfown,  (Nr.  Easton),  Po. 
Sptciol  rotts  to  Schools;  most  onloyoblt. 

Your  noorost  Covo-^hont— TErroco  1-8767 


The  American  Association  of  Col-  radio  programs 
leges  for  Teacher  Education  will 

have  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  “Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five- 
111.,  February  10-13.  minute  program  of  education  news, 

produced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.J. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are: 


The  United  Business  Education 
.Association  will  have  its  national 
meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  February 
11-13. 


Wa'tl  sea  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  S  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip— for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be  herded 
around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget  priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia,  Box  5  Pasadena,  California 


WCMC,  Wildwood 
WCTC,  New  Brunswick 
WCRV,  Washington 
WFPG,  Atlantic  City  . 
WJLK,  Asbury  Park 
WNNJ,  Newton 

WNTA,  Newark  . 

WPRB,  Princeton 
WSNJ,  Bridgeton 
WTTM,  Trenton 


The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  with  the  theme  “Cre¬ 
ating  and  Coping  with  Change,” 
and  with  N.Y.  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  U.S.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson  as  leading 
speakers,  meets  for  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City,  February 
13-17. 


SUMMER  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Water  Ski  and  Swim  School  serving  Pt. 
Pleasant  area  for  three  years.  Owner  moving. 
Includes  boat  and  motor,  skis,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Records  open  for  inspection. 
For  details  write  Sun  'N'  Fun  Ski  and  Swim 
School,  Princeton  Avenue,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 
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1960  SPRING  SEMESTER 
February  5  —  June  9 

•  Graduate  Programs 

Administration  and  Supervision  .  .  .  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  .  .  .  English  .  .  .  Industrial 
Arts  .  .  .  Mathematics  .  .  .  Personnel  and 
Guidance  .  .  .  Science  .  .  .  Speech. 

•  Certification  Courses 

Secondary  subject  matter  fields  .  .  .  Spe¬ 
cial  areas  (Fine  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Home 
Economics,  Reading) 

•  Professional  Improvement 

Courses  beyond  AAA.  degree  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
vanced  certificates  .  .  .  Salary  Equiva¬ 
lency  .  .  .  Own  interest. 

For  brochure  and  details  write  to: 

Director,  Field  Services 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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_ did  you  know  that 


•  Prompt  claim  service 

•  No  health  questions 

during  installation 

•  Income  benefits  increased 

when  hospitalized 

•  No  age  restrictions 


NSURANCE  COMPANY 
EVANSTON /  ILLINOIS 


To  help  protect  against  loss  of  income 
through  sickness  or  accident  disabilities  .  .  . 
be  suie  that  YOU  are  covered  under 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL’S 
GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


LOCAL  OFFICE 
1 7  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Montclair  State  College 

Part-Time  and  Extension  Division 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


*  4  out  of  S  teachers  will  be  sick 

this  year 

*  1  out  of  7  will  be  disabled  for 

more  than  30  days 

*  1  out  of  17  will  be  disabled  in 

an  accident 


Rutgers  Receives  NSF  Grants 
For  Four  Science  Institutes  I 

Four  institutes  aimed  at  improv¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  high  school  sci¬ 
ence  courses  will  be  conducted  at 
Rutgers  University  next  summer  un¬ 
der  grants  of  $210,400  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

The  NSF  grants  for  summer  train¬ 
ing  will  enable  the  Rutgers  Summer 
Session  to  expand  three  institutes  and 
start  a  new  six-week  program  for 
high  school  teachers  of  biology. 

The  summer  institutes,  NSF  grants, 
and  directors  are: 

“Summer  Institute  in  Mathematics 
for  High  School  and  Junior  College 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,”  $80,600, 
Dr.  Emory  P.  Starke,  professor  of 
mathematics. 

“Summer  Institute  in  Physics  for 
High  School  Teachers  of  Physics,” 
$47,400,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Sells,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  physics. 

“Summer  Institute  in  Earth  Sci¬ 
ences  for  High  School  Teachers  of 
General  Science,”  $41,800,  Dr.  Helgi 
Johnson,  professor  of  geology. 

“Summer  Institute  in  Biology  for 
High  School  Teachers  of  Biology,” 
$40,600,  Dr.  Alan  A.  Boyden,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  zoology. 


all  6  major  areas  of  n 

health  instruction  are  stressed 


Physical  Health  4.Per$onal  Hygiene  and  Health  ^ 

Social  and  Emotional  Health 

Safety  and  First  Aid  S.Grooming  and  Appearance 

6.Health  Services 

ALL  are  contained  in  proportion  to  their  importance  in  each  of  the 
eight  carefully  graded  books.  Qualified  authorships  assure  high  inter¬ 
est,  easy  comprehension,  controlled  vocabulary  and  concepts  for  each 
grade.  Outstanding  teacher  manuals.  For  Grades  1-8 
send  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 

11  y  IIB  PUIllSHtIC  DIVISION  OF 

BECKIEY-CASDY 

REPRESENTED  BY  HERMAN  H.  SCHNEPEL,  JR.,  South  Orango,  Naw  Jorsoy 


?idl  Oim  (uMlit  in 

THE  ROW-PETERSON 

ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 


Federated  Boards  Publishes 
Reports  of  Annual  Workshop 

In  recent  years  the  annual  work¬ 
shop  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Feder¬ 
ation  of  District  Boards  of  Education 
has  become  more  and  more  signifi¬ 
cant  as  a  major  State  meeting  on  a 
variety  of  school  topics.  The  1959 
sessions  at  Atlantic  City  last  Septem¬ 
ber  gathered  many  able  speakers  and 
stimulated  much  interesting  argu¬ 
ment. 

A  report  on  that  session  has  just 
been  pubUshed  by  the  Federated 
Boards.  It  contains  the  essentials  of 
the  main  speeches,  as  well  as  the 
20  group  meetings  on  such  topics  as 
promotion  policies,  elementary  sci¬ 
ence,  budget-making,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  in-service  training,  counselling, 
etc.  It  is  a  valuable  source-book  for 
anyone  wanting  to  know  something 
about  the  broad  variety  of  problems 
which  faces  a  school  board  member 
— as  well  as  an  administrator. 

The  report,  attractively  printed 
with  many  pictures  from  the  confer¬ 
ence,  is  available  from  the  Federation 
offices,  511  Greenwood  Ave.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  for  $2,00. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


SECOND  EDITION 


FOR  GRADES  1-8 


Every  book  contains  an  abundance  of  problem¬ 
solving  material  that  makes  learning  fun  and 
interesting  for  all  pupils.  Whether  it  be  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  original  problems,  estimating  answers, 
deciding  on  a  process,  or  finding  the  hidden 
question,  the  books  give  the  pupil  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  processes  involved  in  solving  a 
particular  problem.  Many  visual  aids  and  dia¬ 
grams  augment  the  lessons. 

For  every  book  there  is  a  Teacher’s  Edition  that 
is  easy  to  handle,  practical  to  use.  It  shows  the 
pupil's  pages  in  full  size  and  color,  with  answers, 
and  contains  chapter  teaching  plans,  enrichment 
materials,  a  complete  testing  program,  and  direct 
aids  to  the  teacher  on  the  solution  of  the  more 
difficult  problems. 


dktntion 


finding  the ' 
hidden  question 


deciding  on 
a  process  ' 


ROW,  PETERSON  and  COMPANY 

EVANSTON,  lUINOIS  ElMSEORD,  NEW  YORK 


Rrst  Two  Films  Are  Ready  in 
M.S.C.  "Good  Teaching"  Series 

A  new  film  series,  “Patterns  of 
Good  Teaching,”  prepared  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College,  is  available  for 
distribution  to  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country. 

This  series,  made  possible  under 
a  grant  of  funds  from  the  Danforth 
Foundation  of  St.  Louis,  starts  with 
the  release  of  the  first  two  films  on 
college-level  teaching  and  high- 
school-level  teaching. 

The  films  show  the  best  teachers 
in  action  and  the  techniques  of 
teaching.  They  can  be  used  for  up¬ 
grading  teachers  in  service  and  for 
recruitment  of  new  teachers. 

They  are  available  from  the 
Montclair  Cooperative  Film  Library, 
Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  at  a  rental  of  $6.00  each 
plus  pK>stage  and  insurance. 


About  French  People  .  .  . 

An  attractive  brief  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “France  and  Her  People”  has 
recently  been  published  by  the 
French  Embassy  in  New  York  City. 

It  briefly  describes  France’s  long 
history  and  rich  cultural  heritage, 
while  laying  particular  emphasis  on 
present-day  conditions. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Ambassade  de  France, 
972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


I  fresh  approach  — 
in  a  HISTORY  text 
with  a  16-page  atlas 

OUR  WORLD  HISTORY 

I  C.  E.  BLACK,  Princeton  University 

History  from  a  new  viewpoint  based  on  recent  research, 
OUR  WORLD  HISTORY  covers  the  advance  of  civilization 
in  every  country  from  the  Stone  Age  to  Khrushchev.  It 
deals  with  each  vital  activity.  It  discusses  atomic  energy 
and  the  conquest  of  outer  space,  the  rise  of  nationalism  in 
Asia  and  Africa— today's  conditions  in  Russia,  China,  Cuba 
and  the  Near  East.  Handsomely  illustrated,  over  350  pic¬ 
tures.  Workbook,  Unit  Tests  and  Final  Tests,  Teachers' 
Manual. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Circular  345 

I  GINN  AND  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  1 1 


IRIMR08E  GRAMMAR 


How  to  make  a  lamp  that  gives  better  light 


DUtributwl  bjr  NASSTA 

"Be  careful,  Mr.  Puddlecup. 
They're  all  over  the  place." 


Students  benefit  most  from  lamp-making 
projects  when  lighting  efficiency  as  well 
as  decorative  beauty  is  considered.  To 
be  sure  that  a  table  lamp  gives  good  light, 
the  student  can  be  guided  by  this  simple 
formula: 

Subtract  the  table  height  (25"  for  the 
average  end  table)  from  the  eye  level 
height  of  the  seated  person  (average  about 
40" ) .  The  result  is  approximately  what  the 
lamp  should  measure  from  the  table  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shade. 

This  and  other  valuable  lamp-making 
facts  are  described  in  a  4-page  Reference 
Folder  which  helps  you  teach  the  “Facts 
of  Light.” 

This  folder  is  part  of  a  program  called 
“Working  with  Light.”  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Better  LIGHT  Better  SIGHT  Bu¬ 
reau  after  consultation  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  N.E.A.  and  others  prominent 
in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  and  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

Specially  designed  for  use  in  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  industrial 


arts  classes,  this  program  includes  a  116- 
page  Lighting  Handbook.  12  Project 
Leaflets  and  the  student’s  Reference 
Folder  described  above. 

FREE  AIDS.  A  complete  package  of  “Work¬ 
ing  with  Light"  materials  will  be  sent  to  shop 
teachers  wiihout  charge  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau  sponsor. 
(We  will  check  our  sponsor  list  for  your  area). 
To  get  your  materials,  fill  in  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 

I - 1 

Belter  Lighi  Better  Siglil  B«rcay,  Dept.  WWL-3S 
P.  O.  Box  IM7,  Graod  Ceatral  Station.  N.  Y.  It 
FOB  SHOP  TIACHIBS  ONLY.  Please  send  me 
free  industrial  arts  teaching  aids.  (Sorry,  not 
available  to  students  or  to  subscribers  outside 
the  U.S.A.) 

My  Name _ 

(TtPE  oa  paiNT) 


School  Address- 


County _ 5faie_ 

(Please  do  not  write  In  space  below f 


JANUARY,  IftO 
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The  President  Says  . . . 

When  victory  in  the  College  Bond  Issue  became  apparent  in  the  early 
morning  of  November  4,  radio  commentators  and  TV  telecasters  on 
regional  and  national  hookups  invariably  began  their  statements  in 
this  manner:  “Education-conscious  New  Jersey  easily  passed  the  Col¬ 
lege  Bond  Issue  referendum.  .  .  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale! 

Those  in  the  know  give  lots  of  people  credit  for  getting  the  problems 
of  public  education  clearly  before  Garden  State  citizenry  up  to  now, 
viz.,  the  PTA’s,  local  citizens  groups,  hard-working  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  dedicated  teachers  and  administrators,  and  public  officials.  But 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit  must  go,  they  say,  to  NJEA,  which  has  had 
the  facts,  the  staff  and  the  necessary  funds  to  put  the  message  across 
when  and  where  needed. 

Our  work  isn't  done,  however,  with  the  passage  of  even  such  major 
items  as  the  CBI  referendum.  The  problems  which  face  education, 
in  general,  and  teachers,  in  particular,  burgeon  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  enrolled  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Here  ore  a  few,  which  NJEA  faces  right  now: 

1)  How  much  of  the  burden  of  supporting  local  schools  can  be  assumed  by 
the  State?  How  soon  can  a  realistic  tax  structure  be  had  at  State  levels? 

2)  How  rapidly  can  the  State’s  minimum  salary  schedule  for  teachers  be 
improved?  What  can  be  done  to  keep  administrators’  salaries  in  pace  with 
teachers’  gains?  Can  the  inequities  be  ironed  out  in  regional  districts  where 
salaries  in  the  so-called  component  districts  are  losing  ground? 

3)  What  legislative  action  will  counteract  the  “chipping  away’’  at  the  tenure 
law?  What  can  be  done  to  regulate  the  alternate  establishment  and  abolition 
of  administrative  and  supervisory  posts  with  the  resultant  deleterious  effect 
on  teacher  morale? 

4)  Is  public  higher  education  to  become  truly  the  capstone  of  our  public 
school  system?  If  so,  what  can  be  done  to  bring  faculty  salaries  in  state 
colleges  and  the  university  to  defensible  levels? 

5)  What  are  the  next  steps  in  ironing  out  inequities  in  educational  deduc¬ 
tions  on  the  Federal  income  tax  and  in  protecting  and  improving  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  in  order  that  all  members  are  treated 
equitably  at  and  after  retirement? 

6)  What  can  we  do  to  assist  those  legally  responsible  for  certifying  teachers 
to  raise  standards  realistically?  How  can  more  qualified  high  school  graduates 
be  encouraged  to  prepare  for  teaching  careers? 

7)  Are  there  other  “welfare”  benefits  which  collectively  the  membership  of 
NJEA  can  provide  for  itself,  such  as  “major-medical  insurance?” 

Your  association  has  been  studying  problems  such  as  these  for  some 
time.  It  will  continue  to  do  so.  You  can  help  by  joining  your  colleagues 
in  active  NJEA  membership.  You  can  assist,  too,  by  participating  in 
local  and  county  meetings  where  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
on  your  thinking  to  the  nearly  500  committee  members  who  continu¬ 
ally  strive  to  develop  a  realistic  NJEA  program  which  will  have 
impact  on  every  teacher,  supervisor  and  administrator  in  the  state. 
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NJEA  REVIE 


Association 


Activities 


To  Study  1960  Program 

Legislative  Conference  Set  for  February  6 


To  find  out  what  can  be  done  this 
year  about  minimum  salaries  and 
other  key  legislative  proposals,  lead¬ 
ers  from  every  local  association  in 
New  Jersey  are  expected  to  attend 
the  NJEA  Legislative  Conference. 
The  conference  will  be  held  this 
year  on  February  6  (10:00  a.m.- 
3:00  p.m.),  in  Trenton’s  War  Me¬ 
morial  building.  The  morning  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  followed  by  luncheon  at 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  with  Joe  A. 
Chandler,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Washington  Education  Association 
as  the  principal  speaker. 

Careful  Review 

As  usual  the  morning  program 
will  consist  of  a  careful  review  of 
the  NJEA  legislative  program  (see 
p.  247 ) ,  usually  by  key  individuals 
who  have  been  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  legislation.  The 
type  of  activity  necessary  to  get 
legislative  action  will  be  discussed 
in  detail. 


Gladys  Geer,  and  legislative  chair¬ 
man  Ralph  Kehs.  James  M.  Mc- 
Caskill  of  the  NEA  staff,  will  outline 
the  legislative  problems  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year,  where  the  big  push 
is  on  the  Murray-Metcalf  bills  for 
federal  aid  for  school  buildings  and 
teachers  salaries. 

Chandler  Leads  W.EA. 

Mr.  Chandler,  the  luncheon  speaker, 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  executive 
secretaries  in  the  nation;  and  the 
Washington  Education  Association  is 
noted  for  its  recent  progress  in  con¬ 
structive  school  legislation.  Mr. 
Chandler  was  chosen  last  summer  as 
a  main  speaker  when  the  staffs  of 
state  associations  from  all  over  the 
nation  held  a  meeting. 


To  Meet  January  22 


Leviftown  Superintendenf  Picked 
For  A  AS  A  Board  of  Tellers 

John  E.  Mongon,  superintendent 
of  Levittown  schools,  has  been  named 
to  the  board  of  tellers  that  count  bal¬ 
lots  for  elections  in  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 

Meet  in  Atlantic  City 

In  November,  a  count  of  AASA 
primary  ballots  by  the  Board  showed 
Evart  W.  Ardis,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Alfred  W.  Beattie  of  Al¬ 
legheny  County  Schools,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  to  be  the  three  leading 
contenders  for  president-elect  of  that 
organization. 

Final  ballots  are  being  counted 
this  month.  The  AASA  will  meet  in 
Atlantic  City  for  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  February  13-17. 


Four  Groups  Ready  Drive  for  State  Aid 


While  the  State  school  aid  and 
the  minimum  salary  schedule  leg¬ 
islation  will  get  major  emphasis, 
pension  bills,  welfare  proposals  such 
as  the  Newark  residency  bill  and  the 
tenure  hearing  measures,  the  college 
and  state  department  salary  pro¬ 
posals  and  plans  for  a  new  State 
Department  building  will  also  get 
their  share  of  attention. 

Among  the  speakers  who  have 
been  invited  to  present  material  are 
Marion  Kiehl,  James  T.  Holcombe, 


A  kick-off  meeting  for  the  1960 
campaign  for  increased  state  school 
aid  will  be  held  in  Princeton  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22.  As  usual  this  will  be  a  joint 
venture  of  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers,  NJEA,  the  N.  J. 
State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education,  and  the  N.J.  School 
Superintendents  Association.  Each 
organization  will  invite  several  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  county  to  the 
meeting. 

A  main  feature  will  be  the  show¬ 


ing  of  the  filmstrip  “Let  George  Help 
Do  It,"  which  the  four  organizations 
have  already  produced.  It  attempts 
to  bring  home  to  the  people  of  the 
State  the  need  for  State  aid  and  the 
inequities  of  the  present  tax  system. 

Stimulate  Groups 

Plans  will  be  made  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  set  up  county  groups,  stimu¬ 
late  local  action,  and  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Legislature  for  tax  re¬ 
vision  and  a  substantial  increase  in 
State  school  aid.  It  seems  clear  that 
all  organizations  are  again  pressing 
the  $300-575  state  school  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  for  which  they  have  been 
working  in  recent  years.  Bills  for 
such  an  increase  over  the  present 
$200-$50  program  will  probably  be 
before  the  Legislature  by  the  time 
of  the  January  22  meeting. 

Lewis  R.  Applegate,  of  the  NJEA 
staff,  is  working  out  the  details  of 
the  meeting  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  four  groups  involved. 


\  !  N«w  Jersey  Education  Association 

I  ;  180  Wtsf  State  Street 
I  I  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

[  Enclosed  please  find  $ _ _  (check,  money  order)  for  _  luncheon  reservation 

!  for  the  NJEA  Legislative  Conference  on  February  6th  at  $3.00  per  person. 

;  name  _ 

;  street _ _ 

■  ;  eity _ zone  _  stete  _ 

RESERVATIONS  MUST  REACH  THE  NJEA  OFFICE  BY  FEBRUARY  1ST 
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SOME  200  COLLEGE  members  of  the  Student  NJEA  attended  the  group's  annual  All-College 
Conference  on  December  5.  Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross  {3rd  from  left),  president  of  Rutgers 
University,  was  the  keynote  speaker.  The  conference  was  presented  by  the  Rider  College 
chapter  at  the  college's  new  Lawrenceville  campus.  Kenneth  D.  King,  (2nd  from  left),  vice- 
president  of  the  Student  NJEA,  was  conference  chairman.  Thomas  J.  Regan  (right)  is  sponsor 
of  the  Rider  SEA  chapter.  Walter  J.  O'Brien  (left)  is  NJEA  staff  consultant  for  Student  NJEA. 


Picked  ot  Convention 

New  Officers  Take  Over 

The  NJEA  Convention  marlced 
the  end  of  the  year  for  many  of  the 
40  NJEA  Affiliated  Groups.  Many 
of  those  meeting  in  Atlantic  City 
picked  new  officers  for  the  1959-60 
school  year. 

Name  changing  took  up  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  business  meeting 
of  the  NJEA  Department  of  Music. 
In  revising  its  constitution,  the  music 
group  became  the  “New  Jersey  Mu¬ 
sic  Educators  Association,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  NJEA  and  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence.” 

The  new  president  of  the  group 
is  Elizabeth  R.  Wood  of  Roselle. 
Leroy  B.  Lenox  of  Livingston  is  first 
vice-president;  Harold  Brown  of  Du¬ 
mont  is  second  vice-president;  and 
Florence  A.  Mulford  of  Bridgeton  is 
third  vice-president.  Mrs.  Pauline  P. 
French  of  New  Brunswick  is  secre¬ 
tary;  and  John  Krauss  of  Fleming- 
ton,  treasurer. 

Rita  Jacoby,  an  eighth  grade 
teacher  at  the  J.  F.  Murray  School 
in  Jersey  City,  was  named  president 
of  the  N.J.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  for  a  second 
year.  Miss  Jacoby  is  also  an  NEA 
State  Director  for  New  Jersey.  Serv¬ 
ing  with  her  this  year  will  be  Anita 
Pease  of  Leonardo  as  vice-president; 
Verna  Appleton  of  Trenton  as  re¬ 
cording  secretary;  Mrs.  Mitzi  Salmini 
of  Mountainside  as  corresponding 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Edith  Giberson 
of  Indian  Mills  as  treasurer. 

The  health,  physical  education. 


Affiliated  Groups 

and  recreation  teachers  picked  Ce¬ 
cilia  S.  Zakacs  of  Glen  Ridge  H.S. 
to  succeed  Dudley  Meiers,  assistant 
director  of  physical  education  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  as  president  of  the  N.J. 
A.H.P.E.R.  Norman  Van  Arsdalen 
of  Princeton  Twp.  is  president-elect; 
and  Dr.  Hazel  Wacker  of  the  Panzer 
School  at  Montclair  State  College 
is  vice-president.  Helen  Haussen  of 
Ridgewood  H.S.  is  secretary;  and  Au¬ 
gust  Stoll  of  Jersey  City  is  treasurer. 

Russell  Webster  of  Hackensack 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  N.  J. 
Modern  Language  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  at  its  meeting  during  the  NJEA 
Convention.  Randall  Marshall,  a 
Spanish  teacher  in  the  same  district, 
is  the  vice-president.  Dominick  P. 
Calabrese  of  Pascack  Valley  Reg. 
H.S.  is  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Young  of  Westfield  H.S.  is  treasurer. 

Walter  E.  Kops  of  Montclair  will 
be  president  of  the  N.J.  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  during  1960. 
David  E.  Weingast  of  Newark  is 
vice-president;  Edward  P.  Richie  of 
Triton  Reg.  H.S.  is  recording  sec¬ 
retary;  Theodore  Adamcik  of  Pas¬ 
saic  H.S.  is  corresponding  secretary; 
and  Joseph  A.  Fiorentino  of  Trenton 
is  treasurer. 

When  the  N.J.  State  Branch  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 
met  in  Atlantic  City,  it  selected  Ruth 
Buehrer  of  Newark  as  its  president. 
Dorothy  Jensen  of  South  Orange- 
Maplewood  is  vice-president;  and 
Vivian  Lupton  of  East  Orange  is 
treasurer. 


Elementary  Principals 
Cite  Anne  Hoppock 

Anne  Hoppock,  director  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  the  N.J.  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  annual  award  of  the  N.J. 
Elementary  Principals  Association 
for  distinguished  service  to  elemen-  = 
tary  education  in  New  Jersey.  The 
award  was  presented  at  the  Associa-  ; 
tion’s  brunch  held  during  the  NJEA  ■ 
Convention  in  November.  ' 

The  citation  read:  “In  recognition  i 
of  her  deep  understanding  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  needs. 

“In  gratitude  for  the  confident 
leadership  she  has  given  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  elementary  education. 

“In  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
her  devoted  service  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.”  : 

Miss  Hoppock  became  director  of  ^ 
elementary  education  in  the  Depart-  j 
ment  of  Education  last  year.  She  . 
had  been  assistant  director  for  a  j 
number  of  years.  ! 

The  Elementary  Principals  Asso-  ; 
ciation  picked  Elmer  Meinders  of 
Sparta  to  be  its  president  for  the 
coming  year.  Vice-president  is  Cleora 
Teffeau  of  Camden;  secretary  is  Paul  , 
Jones  of  Belleville;  and  treasurer  is  I 
George  Gravino  of  Manasquan.  | 

Also  on  the  executive  board  for  ’ 
the  elementary  principals  this  year  ■ 
are  Walter  Krumbeigel  of  Hillside,  ' 
Fred  Emmanuelli  of  Hillsborough  ' 
Twp.,  and  Kenneth  Landis  of  Ocean  : 
City.  \ 

Elementary  school  buildings  de-  { 
signed  for  a  maximum  of  500  chil-  - 
dren  was  listed  as  one  of  many  ^ 
particular  requirements  for  good  edu-  ' 
cation  of  young  children  in  a  state-  I 
ment  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  1 
Elementary  School  Principals  during  | 
the  Convention. 

Aimed  at  producing  elementary  : 
schools  that  will  give  every  child 
the  best  education  possible,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  the  second  part  of  an  overall 
project  under  the  title  of  “This  We 
Believe.” 

The  statement  says  elementary 
principals  recognize  that  each  child 
comes  to  school  with  individual  char¬ 
acteristics — physical,  mental,  social, 
emotional — and  that  these  factors 
make  a  difference  in  what  he  can 
learn,  and  the  methods  by  which  he 
can  learn  most  successfully. 
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NEA  Salary  School  Can  Teach  Plenty  More 


Af  Morris  Shimshack  "Confesses" 


For  an  old  hand  at  salary  com¬ 
mittees,  research  studies,  and  board 
negotiations,  the  NEA  Salary  School 
turned  up  some  amazing  revelations. 
When  our  NEA  State  Director,  Rita 
Jacoby,  nominated  me  to  attend  this 
second  annual  school,  I  approached 
Washington,  D.C.  with  caution. 

My  expectation,  that  five  years  as 
salary  chairman  in  a  big  city  would 
leave  me  imparting  more  information 
than  I  would  receive,  proved  wrong. 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
learned. 

Equally  startling  to  a  seasoned 
teacher  was  how  much  learning  could 
be  crammed  into  the  short  period  of 
three  days. 

During  NJEA  Convention 
While  most  New  Jersey  teachers 
were  in  Atlantic  City  November 
11-14  for  the  NJEA  Convention, 
Mrs.  Claire  Kopf  of  Fair  Lawn  and 
1  came  with  “students”  from  each  of 
the  50  states.  Through  numerous 
class  sessions,  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
and  dinners  at  the  sparkling  new 
NEA  headquarters  building,  we 
talked  teacher  salaries. 

The  school  itself  consisted  of  seven 
classes  of  a  period  of  one  or  one 
and  a  half  hours  each.  The  “student 
body”  consisted  of  130  pupils,  di¬ 
vided  into  four  groups  of  approxi¬ 
mately  32  members.  We  were  all 
subject  to  the  same  lectures  and  the 
same  instructors  but  in  different 
order.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures 
tell  the  story  of  how  thoroughly  we 
were  bombarded  with  salary  material. 

Negob'ating  Practice 
For  “Salary  Negotiations  with 
I  School  Boards”  Henry  E.  Butler,  Jr., 
legal  counsel  of  the  NEA  Defense 
Commission,  discussed  the  legal  and 
ethical  considerations  of  negotiating, 
and  the  problems  of  practice  and 
philosophy.  “Trends  and  Techniques 
j  in  Salary  School  Scheduling”  is  a 
I  course  developed  by  Erwin  L.  Coons, 
1  NEA  salary  consultant.  Here  we 
j  learned  about  salary  trends,  char- 
I  acteristics  of  a  professional  salary 
1  schedule,  guidelines  and  principles 
for  dollar  amount  schedules,  index 
salary  scheduling,  ratio  differentials 
for  supervisory  and  administrative 
positions  and  supermaximums.  Rob- 
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ert  McLain,  another  NEA  salary 
consultant,  who  shared  the  planning 
of  the  Salary  School  with  Mr.  Coons, 
discussed  the  values  and  uses  of 
local,  state  and  national  publications 
which  can  be  of  help  to  salary  com¬ 
mittees.  “Special  Problems  in  Salary 
Scheduling”  were  covered  by  Eric 
Rhodes,  an  assistant  director  of  the 
NEA  Membership  Division.  Here 
we  learned  about  computing  the  cost 
of  salary  increases,  transition  plans 
for  implementing  schedules,  extra¬ 
pay  and  prior-service  recognition. 

Work  of  Commiffees 

Dr.  Hazel  Davis,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  NEA’s  research  division,  de¬ 
voted  her  class  period  to  “Merit 
Rating,  Facts  and  Issues.”  Margaret 
Stevenson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  led  the  group  through  “The 
Salary  Committee  and  Its  Work.”  In 
this  class  we  heard  about  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  salary  committee  to 
maintain  open  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  teachers  and  with  the 
public,  the  ability  to  identify,  evalu¬ 
ate  and  handle  objections,  and  the 
use  of  mass  media  for  establishing 
rapport  and  support.  Sam  Lambert, 
director  of  NEA’s  research  division, 
directed  us  on  “Raising  Money  for 
Teachers’  Salaries.”  He  pointed  out 
the  nation’s  economic  capacity  to 
support  education,  how  to  raise  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  at  the  local  and  state 
levels,  and  the  need  for  a  federal 
partnership.  There  was  truly  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  information  and  a  mountain 


of  printed  material  which  emerged 
from  these  competent  leaders. 

Our  last  day  was  filled  with  two 
workshop  periods,  a  long  examina¬ 
tion  and  a  wonderful  banquet. 

Going  to  the  Salary  School  was  a 
tremendous  experience  indeed.  (The 
only  regret  many  students  expressed 
was  the  brief  time  allowed  for  a 
tour  of  Washington  for  the  many 
who  were  there  for  the  first  time.) 
There  just  was  no  time  for  anything 
but  salary  talk  and  meeting  wonder¬ 
ful  devoted  school  teachers,  admin¬ 
istrators  and  state  association  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  is  one  school  where  the 
motivation  is  not  lacking,  the  interest 
is  consistently  high  and  the  staff  is 
exceptional.  Quality  education  at  its 
best! 

— from  Morris  Shimshack,  sal¬ 
ary  committee  chairman.  Jersey 
City  Education  Association 


Somerset  Co.  Education  Assn. 
Launches  Teacher  Newspaper 

Somerset  County  has  sponsored 
the  newest  county  publication  in  an 
effort  to  keep  all  members  of  the 
county  teachers  association  fully  in¬ 
formed.  The  “Somerset  Scribe”  for 
November  welcomed  county  teachers 
to  the  association’s  convention  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  Dennis  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  introduced  county  presi¬ 
dent  Russell  Heeren,  gathered  a 
good  supply  of  personals  about  other 
Somerset  teachers,  and  put  in  a 
plug  for  the  anti-no-new-tax  can¬ 
didates  in  the  State  elections.  More 
power  to  the  Somerset  editors,  Ruth 
Barr,  Ruth  Schumaker,  and  Frances 
Wilcox! 


TWO  NEW  JERSEY  laadars  wara  among  tha  120  parsons  from  all  50  sfatas  who  attendad 
tha  NEA  Salary  School,  Novambar  11-14.  Af  fha  Washington,  D.C.  confaranca  wara  Mrs. 
Claira  Kopf,  haalfh  and  physical  aducafion  faachar.  Fair  Lawn;  Robarf  McLain,  NEA 
salary  consultant;  and  Morris  N.  Shimshak,  assistant  to  tha  principal,  Dickinson  H.S., 
Jarsay  City. 
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When  Billy's  lying,  stealing,  swearing,  and  punching  became  tor,  myself  (an  eighth  grade  teacher), 

Billy’s  mother,  and  the  principal. 


unendurable  for  the  teachers  at  the  Mt.  Holly  Junior  School,  a 
probing  parent  conference  turned  the  tide  to  stemming  his 
aggressive  development  and  reaching  him  through  counseling. 

A  Parent  Conference  Digs  Deep 

by 


B  ILLY  CAME  to  our  school  several 
years  ago  as  a  sixth  grade  pupil.  He 
brought  with  him  the  bad  habits  of 
a  developing  delinquent.  He  was  a 
disruptive  influence  in  the  classroom, 
lying,  cheating,  stealing,  swearing, 
punching,  causing  a  disturbance 
generally.  He  carried  his  aggressive¬ 
ness  into  fighting  and  bullying  on 
the  playground. 

Our  elementary  school  playground 
had  had  an  occasional  fight  over  the 
years,  but  after  the  coming  of  Billy, 
fighting  became  a  daily  occurrence. 
After  some  months  it  was  clear  that 
much  of  it  could  be  traced  directly 
to  his  influence.  Some  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  were  learning  delinquent  pat¬ 
terns  of  thought  and  behavior.  Billy 
was  always  certain  that  his  fights 
were  somebody  else’s  fault,  but  par¬ 
ents  were  complaining  that  Billy  had 
“beaten  up”  their  children. 

Behavior  Spread 

Billy's  teacher  did  not  lack  under¬ 
standing  of  her  problem,  nor  was 
she  without  skill  in  handling  Billy, 
who,  in  many  ways,  responded  posi¬ 
tively  to  her.  Billy’s  delinquent  be¬ 
havior,  however,  had  spread  beyond 
the  classroom.  The  principal  had 
held  many  conferences  with  Billy  and 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Malcolm  Robb  it  a  certified  school  psy- 
cholo9i$t  teaching  at  the  Junior  School  in 
Mt.  Holly.  He  hat  been  there  tinae  hit 
graduation  in  1952  from  Muhlenberg  College. 
For  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  he  has 
tpecialiied  with  classes  of  slow  learners, 
where  he  has  found  a  number  of  opportunities 
to  witness  the  effects  of  home  conditions  on 
pupil  behavior  and  learning. 


Malcolm  Robb 

eighth  grade  teacher 
Mt.  Holly  Junior  School 


the  pupils  with  whom  he  had  been 
involved.  The  principal  applied  the 
usual  corrective  measures  available 
to  a  school  principal,  but  without 
lasting  success.  He,  too,  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  of  Billy’s  un¬ 
desirable  behavior  and  attitudes  and 
the  resulting  involvement  of  other 
pupils. 

Incident  Provokes 

Finally  an  incident  occurred  which 
provoked  the  teachers  to  request  a 
conference  with  Billy’s  parents.  The 
principal  mailed  a  letter  saying  that 
a  conference  with  one  of  them  or 
both  of  them  was  necessary,  since 
further  problems  with  Billy  at  school 
would  result  in  his  suspension.  Billy’s 
mother  said  that  she  would  come  to 
school  at  the  designated  time. 

Prior  to  the  conference  our  guid¬ 
ance  director  conducted  a  testing 
and  interview  session  with  Billy.  Be¬ 
fore  we  sat  down  at  the  conference 
table  with  Billy’s  mother,  we  also 
found  out  that  she  was  practically 
the  sole  support  of  the  family,  and 
that  Billy’s  father  had  rejected  him 
and  was  accustomed  to  beating  him 
with  a  strap.  Billy  was  afraid  of  him 
and  was  forced  to  seek  protection 
from  his  mother.  Billy’s  mother  and 
father  were  generally  not  on  good 
terms;  she  could  not  depend  on  the 
father  for  emotional  and  financial 
support.  There  were  indications, 
however,  that  she  was  not  entirely 
blameless. 

Gathered  at  the  conference  table 
were  Billy’s  teacher,  another  class¬ 
room  teacher,  the  guidance  direc- 


It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning 
that  for  a  woman  alone  to  face  such 
a  group  was  an  ordeal.  Although 
she  made  every  effort  to  be  friendly 
and  congenial,  she  undoubtedly  re¬ 
sented  coming  to  school.  She  zp- 
peared  to  have  a  great  many  personal 
and  emotional  problems  of  her  own. 
Early  in  the  conference  she  became 
quite  antagonistic  and  expressed 
strong  disapproval  of  the  tests  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  guidance  director. 
She  seemed  to  feel  that  the  tests 
were  designed  to  do  harm  to  the 
boy,  and  that  administering  them 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect.  She 
demanded  in  strong  terms  what  was 
going  on  at  school,  what  were  we 
doing  to  her  son,  and  why  were  the 
other  children  picking  on  him. 

Come  To  Defend 

Here  was  a  woman  who  had  come 
to  school  to  defend  her  son  and 
herself  against  the  abuses  and  the 
injustices  of  the  school  authorities. 
She  was  possessed  by  many  fears 
and  anxieties,  and  she  was  probably 
afraid  that  the  unhappy  result  of 
her  shortcomings,  her  failures,  her 
misdeeds,  would  become  the  topic 
of  our  conference.  We  had  sent  for 
her  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be 
able  to  assist  us;  now  it  appeared 
that  we  were  to  be  disappointed. 

Our  conference  had  started  badly, 
but,  as  we  sat  around  the  conference 
table,  Billy's  mother,  his  teacher, 
and  four  men,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
my  presence  should  be  explained  to 
Billy’s  mother.  Speaking  slowly  and 
clearly,  1  |x>inted  out  that  in  our 
building  there  are  1 2  classrooms  from 
kindergarten  to  eighth  grade,  and 
that  ordinarily  as  an  eighth  grade 
teacher,  I  would  not  be  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  concerning  a  pupil  of  another 
grade  or  class.  In  recent  months, 
however,  I  had  been  called  fre¬ 
quently  from  my  classroom  duties 
to  settle  disputes  in  which  her  son 
had  been  involved  in  the  hallways, 
on  the  stairs,  and  on  the  playground. 
Billy's  teacher  was  having  problems 
with  him  in  the  classroom,  and  other 
teachers  in  the  building  were  con¬ 
scious  of  his  belligerency  and  his 
troublesome  behavior.  I  called  her 
attention  to  the  many  complaints  and 
hostile  reactions  that  we  had  had 
from  other  parents  because  of  Billy’s 

(continued  on  page  264) 
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t^-10  Education  Stories  of  ’59 


An  ex-reporter  can  never  resist  asking  himself,  as  a  year 
ends,  what  "'big'*  news  stories  were  in  his  field.  Here's  our 
answer;  you  may  make  your  own  nominations. 


6  It  was  a  personal  triumph  for  Louise  Johnson, 
,  elementary  music  teacher  in  Wayne  Township, 
when  the  American  Cyanamid  company  decided  to 
build  its  $8,000,000  new  plant  in  Wayne.  Her  letter 
of  invitation  was  a  deciding  factor  in  securing  the  new 
ratables. 


IThe  real  rock-crusher  of  all  education  stories  in 
,  New  Jersey  last  year  was  undoubtedly  the 
$66,800,000  College  Bond  Issue — its  approval  by  the 
Legislature,  its  submission  to  the  voters  in  a  campaign 
that  involved  thousands  of  people,  and  its  final  passage 
by  a  185,000  majority,  despite  vigorous  opposition. 


7  No  big  headlines,  but  a  lot  of  little  ones  during 
a  the  year,  reflected  the  running  battle  between 
p)eople  who  want  the  schools  to  “get  tough,”  pile  on 
the  homework,  and  sort  out  the  pupils  by  rigid  exam¬ 
inations,  and  those  who  distrust  nationwide  testing 
programs,  argue  that  children  need  time  to  grow  in, 
and  stress  good  education  for  all  children,  not  just  a 
selected  few.  New  Jersey’s  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  appears  to  ride  with  the  latter  group,  as  do  New 
Jersey  school  superintendents,  who  drafted  a  broad 
policy  statement  to  make  clear  their  position. 


2  Second  place,  for  our  money,  goes  to  the 
a  1,000,000  pupils  who  thronged  New  Jersey 
schools  last  September — the  first-time  enrollments 
passed  the  million  mark.  This  is,  however,  only  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come;  experts  predict  another 
quarter-million  increase  by  1965. 
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3  New  Jersey’s  new  college  scholarship  program 
a  calls  for  tuition  payments  up  to  $400  a  year  for 
one-fifth  of  our  high  school  graduates  each  year.  This 
program  was  enacted  only  after  lengthy  controversy 
about  its  scope  and  its  controls.  Already,  however,  a 
Scholarship  Conunission  has  been  set  up,  a  director 
employed,  and  the  first  awards  are  expected  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1960. 


8  New  Jersey  teachers  were  seriously  upset  when 

a  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  adopted  a 

“residency  rule”  under  which  members  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  staff  are  required  to  live  in  the  city.  The 
Newark  Teachers  Association,  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  and  the  National  Education  Association 
are  contesting  the  legality  of  the  Newark  rule. 


4  New  Jersey’s  new  law  (Chap.  104)  for  socially 
a  and  emotionally  maladjusted  pupils  offers  both 
State  aid  for  districts  with  special  programs  and  pro¬ 
fessional  service  at  state  and  county  levels  for  these 
pupils  and  their  teachers.  This  can  be  the  start  of 
something  as  big  as  New  Jersey’s  pioneer  program  (the 
Beadleston  laws)  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped. 


9  One  of  the  most  shocking  accidents  of  recent 
a  years  occurred  when  11  students  and  Professor 
Ernest  F.  Sixta  of  Trenton  State  College  were  killed 
in  a  bus  accident  while  returning  from  a  New  York 
theater  party. 


W  Enactment  of  the  new  Library  Aid  law,  signed 
,  only  last  month  by  Governor  Meyner,  is  the 
first  break  in  state  help  for  public  libraries.  While 
amounts  of  aid  at  first  are  small,  this  does  mark  an 
acceptance  of  responsibility  in  this  area  by  our  state. 

L.  B.  Johnson 
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5  Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross  became  president  of  Rut- 
g  gers.  His  administration  has  already  given  signs 
of  marking  a  whole  new  era  in  the  development  of 
the  State  University. 
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Many  important  lessons  of  New  Jersey  geography  can  be  taught 
simply  by  using  the  good  road  maps  given  by  any  service  station. 


Following  a  Road  Map 
To  Learn  Geography 

by  Berfrand  P.  Boucher 

assistant  professor  of  geography 
Montclair  State  College 


T  HE  ROAD  MAP  has  often  been 
overlooked  or  sadly  misused  as  an 
educational  tool  by  many  teachers. 
Free  for  the  asking  at  most  gasoline 
stations,  these  carefully  prepared 
maps  seldom  find  their  way  into  our 
schools. 

A  good  road  map,  such  as  the 
Esso  New  Jersey  road  map,  is  in 
many  educational  respects  superior 
to  an  expensive  wall  map:  (1) 
greater  detail  is  usually  depicted; 
(2)  all  of  the  state’s  highways  are 
shown;  (3)  highways  are  numbered 
thus  enabling  the  student  to  orient 
himself  on  the  map;  (4)  road  mile¬ 
age  between  towns,  intersections,  etc. 
are  given;  (5)  it  costs  the  school 
absolutely  nothing;  and  (6)  each 
student  can  have  his  own  desk  copy 
— undoubtedly  the  greatest  recom¬ 
mendation  for  their  use.  (Unfor¬ 
tunately  main  rail  lines  and  relief 
features  are  usually  not  included.) 

Properly  used,  these  maps  can 
tell  us  the  kinds  of  people  inhabiting 
an  area,  the  economic  activities  of 
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the  area,  the  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  interrelationship  of  the 
works  of  man,  and  the  topography, 
drainage  systems,  land  form  features 
and  spatial  relationships.  Toponymy, 
the  study  of  place  names,  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  tool  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  types  of  people  who  once  lived 
in  an  area;  in  plotting  the  original 
vegetation;  in  tracing  land  forms 
and  other  topographic  features;  and 
reconstructing  economic  activities  of 
the  past  and  present. 

Early  Settlers 

A  quick  perusal  of  the  latest  Esso 
map  of  New  Jersey  reveals  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  about  our  own 
state: 

1.  Indian  Occupancy.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  hundreds  of  place  names — 
some  quite  beautiful — whose  origin 
we  owe  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
Garden  State.  The  Lenni  Lenape 
Tribe  was  divided  into  three  groups; 
the  Minsi  to  the  north,  the  Unami  in 
the  central  part  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Unalachtigo  in  the  south.  For¬ 
tunately  most  Minsi  place  names  end 
in  “ong,”  making  it  easy  for  us  to 
locate  their  tribal  territory.  The  road 
map  lists  Hopatcong,  Netcong,  Po- 
hatcong,  Mashipacong,  Musconet- 
cong,  Lopatcong,  etc.,  all  in  the 
northern  third  of  the  state.  Place 
names  ending  in  “ink,”  “unk”  or 
“onk”  reveal  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Unami.  In  Monmouth,  Mercer, 
Middlesex,  Ocean,  Camden  and 
Burlington  Counties,  we  can  locate 
Navesink,  Metedeconk,  Assunpink, 


Assiscunk,  Wickatunk,  etc.  Una¬ 
lachtigo  place  names  ended  in  “e”; 
through  the  years  this  was  often 
changed  to  an  “i,”  e.g.  Absegame  to 
Absegami.  Other  Unalachtigo  place 
names  are  Tuckahoe,  Nescochaque, 
Numme  town,  etc.  There  are  also 
many  Indian  place  names  that  do 
not  fall  into  these  categories. 

2.  Dutch  Occupancy.  The  early 
Dutch  settlers  migrated  from  their 
New  Amsterdam  settlement  into 
present  day  Bergen  and  Hudson 
Counties,  settled  parts  of  the  Dele- 
ware  River  Valley,  and  engaged  in 
early  copper  mining  activities  in 
Sussex  County.  As  a  result,  we 
should  find  Dutch  place  names  in 
these  three  separate  areas.  From 
our  map  we  note  Bayonne,  Hoboken, 
Tenafly,  Weehawken,  Cresskill,  Kill 
Van  Kull,  Wallkill  and  the  Schuykill 
Rivers  in  Philadelphia.  The  Dutch 
“kill”  is  equivalent  to  our  stream  or 
river.  Note  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Dutch  place  names  occur  in  rather 
close  proximity  to  the  main  settle¬ 
ment  on  Manhattan  Island. 

3.  New  England  Occupancy  or 
Influence.  New  Englanders  were  the 
first  English  settlers  of  East  New 
Jersey,  locating  in  present  day  Essex, 
Union  and  Monmouth  Counties. 
The  term  brook,  common  in  New 
England,  is  quite  rare  outside  of  that 
region.  However,  we  have  many 
“brooks”  in  the  three  county  areas 
mentioned  above,  Manalapan  Brook, 
Yellow  Brook,  Big  Brook,  Bound 
Brook,  Beden’s  Brook,  Strong  Brook, 
etc. 

4.  Scotch-Irish  Influence.  Where¬ 
as  the  Puritan  fathers  called  a  stream 
a  “brook,”  the  Scotch-Irish  brought 
over  from  their  homeland  the  term 
“run.”  Although  not  too  common 
in  New  Jersey,  the  road  map  lists 


PLACE  NAMES  ending  in  "ong"  locate 
the  early  tribal  territory  of  the  Minsi 
Indians.  Today's  road  map  locates  Hopat¬ 
cong,  Netcong,  and  Lake  Musconetcong. 
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Courtesy  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 


THE  LIMITS  of  the  Coastal  Plains  in  Central  Jersey  are  approximately  shown  by  drawinq  a 
line  connecting  Mt.  Laurel,  Mt.  Holly,  Arney's  Mount,  Cream  Ridge,  end  Red  Valley. 


Miry  Run,  Scotland  Run,  Coal  Run, 
Smooth  Run,  etc. 

In  South  Jersey,  traces  of  the 
early  Swedish  and  Finnish  settlers 
have  almost  disappeared  from  the 
map,  although  we  can  find  Finn's 
Point  and  Swedesboro.  German  im¬ 
migrants  often  came  in  groups  to 
establish  agricultural  colonies  or 
small  urban  centers  such  as  Cologne 
■  and  Carlstadt,  a  Jewish  colony  at 
!  Mizpah,  etc. 

.  Describes  Vegetation 

I  Quite  abundant  are  place  names 
,  descriptive  of  the  original  vegetation 
I  or  of  top>ographical  and  geological 
1  features:  Cedarville,  Cedar  Run, 

'  Pinewald,  Pine  Beach,  Oak  Grove, 
Oak  Glen,  Maple  Shade,  Hickory 
Tree,  Locust  Comer,  Grassy  Sound, 
Green  Bank,  Whitesbog,  Rocky  Hill, 
Marlton,  Stillwater,  Gravelly  Run, 
Little  Falls,  Great  Meadows,  Sand 
Brook,  Millburn,  etc.  An  interesting 
and  worthwhile  class  project  would 
be  the  locating  and  mapping  of  the 
original  vegetation  of  the  state  by 
type. 

Compound  or  combined  place 
names  which  include  the  term  "mill” 
I  usually  have  reference  to  a  grist 
mill  site.  Thus  we  have  such  lo¬ 
calities  as  Spring  Mills,  Colliers 
Mills,  Blackwell's  Mills,  Jones  Mill, 
i  Brown's  Mills,  Bennetts  Mills,  etc. 
I  (Whenever  mill  is  pluralized  it  in- 
I  dicates  that  the  establishment  had 
I  more  than  one  run  of  stores.)  Un¬ 
fortunately,  no  longer  do  jolly  millers 
and  their  handsome  daughters  reside 
here,  but  at  one  time  in  our  history 
these  centers  with  their  water  pow¬ 
ered  grist  mills  were  important 
places  to  the  nearby  farmers. 

Other  economic  activities  of  the 
I  past,  or  even  of  the  present,  are 
I  preserved  in  New  Jersey  typonymy: 
!  note,  for  instance.  Bivalve,  Men- 


EaRLY  dutch  seHlements  still  are  marked 
by  Dutch  place  names  close  to  Manhattan 
Island.  The  map  shows  Weehawken,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  Bayonnne,  and  Kill  Van  Kull. 


had^n,  Stafford  Forge,  Glassboro, 
Lumberton,  Mine  Hill,  Copper  Hill, 
Oxford  Furnace,  Woodport,  Quarry- 
ville,  Tansboro,  etc.  Economic  ac¬ 
tivity  necessarily  demanded  some 
means  of  transportation,  and  even 
here  the  usual  road  map  provides 
clues.  We  can  find  Mays  Landing, 
Bridgeton,  Keyport,  Princeton  Junc¬ 
tion,  Oceanport,  Monmouth  Junc¬ 
tion,  Little  Ferry,  Clarks  Landing, 
and  Bridgeport.  The  now  defunct 
Morris  Canal  can  be  roughly  traced 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  by 
such  hamlets  as  Port  Morris,  Rock- 
port,  Port  Murray  and  Port  Colden. 

Trace  Coastal  Plain 
Topographic  features  are  not  as 
readily  discernible,  but  one  can 
trace,  for  instance,  the  Coastal  Plain 
cuestas  which  extend  in  a  northeast- 
southwest  direction.  These  assym- 
metrical  ridges  can  be  followed  by 
drawing  a  line  from  the  Atlantic 


INLAND  PORTS  in  tha  hills  of  North  Jersey 
trace  the  route  of  the  now  defunct  Morris 
Canal.  Bargemen,  transporting  goods,  stopped 
at  Rockport,  Port  Murray,  and  Port  Colden. 


Highlands  through  Wickatunk,  Red 
Valley,  Cream  Ridge,  Arney’s  Mount, 
Mount  Holly,  Mount  Laurel,  and 
Mullica  Hill. 

There  are  many  other  unusual  and 
interesting  names  which  help  to  make 
New  Jersey  a  fascinating  place  to 
study — Tabernacle,  Double  Trouble, 
Buckshutem,  Tranquility,  Wrangle- 
boro,  Jericho,  Ong’s  Hat,  Bethel, 
Mount  Misery,  Friendship,  Bargain- 
town,  Foul  Rift,  Hope  and  Apple 
Pie  Hill. 

N.E.-S.W.  Belts 

New  Jersey’s  geologic  structure 
can  be  generalized  into  a  series  of 
provinces  or  belts  trending  northeast- 
southwest.  Beginning  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  and  traveling  southeast 
to  the  Jersey  shore,  one  would  trav¬ 
erse  the  Appalachian  Valley,  the 
Highlands,  the  Piedmont,  the  Inner 
Coastal  Plain  and  the  Outer  Coastal 
Plain.  This  underlying  rock  structure 
is  observable  on  the  Esso  map  of  the 
state.  Note  the  southwest-northeast 
orientation  of  many  of  our  roads, 
county  boundary  lines,  river  systems 
and  the  highland  lakes  of  northern 
New  Jersey;  moreover,  the  principal 
routes  across  the  state  follow  this 
same  general  tendency,  i.e.  U.S.  1, 
U.S.  130,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike. 

Since  the  movement  of  goods, 
people  and  ideas  in  our  nation  have 
generally  been  in  an  east-west  di¬ 
rection,  certain  routes  do  cut  across 

(continued  on  page  268) 
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More  new  ratio-type  salary  guides  are  now  bringing 
administrators^  and  supervisors'  salary  increases  proportional  to 
teachers,  but  NJEA  Research  finds  .  .  . 


Administrative  Salaries  Are  Still  Behind” 


by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

NJEA  associate  director  of  research 


School  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  in  New  Jersey  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  salary  increases  proportionate 
to  those  of  their  classroom  teachers. 
This  is  one  of  many  significant  de¬ 
velopments  reported  in  the  1959 
NJEA  Research  Bulletin  on  School 
Administrators’  and  Supervisors’  Sal¬ 
aries  in  New  Jersey  (Bulletin  No. 
59-5,  November,  1959). 

Describes  Guides 

In  addition  to  information  on 
administrative  and  supervisory  sal¬ 
aries  paid  in  school  districts  in  the 
State,  this  latest  NJEA  study  de¬ 
scribes  the  type  of  salary  guides 
used  for  administrative  personnel. 
Particularly  significant,  this  year,  is 
the  increasing  use  of  ratio  guides  for 
keeping  administrative  salaries  in 


line  with  those  paid  classroom 
teachers. 

Here  are  some  important  high¬ 
lights  from  the  study: 

•  The  average  salary  for  New 
Jersey  school  administrators  and 
supervisors  has  passed  $9,000.  This 
marks  a  gain  of  $403  over  a  year 
ago.  It  is  an  increase  of  slightly 
less  than  5  percent. 

•  This  year  school  districts  re¬ 
port  162  additional  administrators 
and  supervisors.  Now,  more  than 
2,500  such  positions  exist. 

•  Ratio  guides  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  number.  More  are  in  effect 
this  year  than  ever  before.  This 
practice  of  relating  administrative 
guides  to  teacher  pay  scales  has 
gained  in  popularity  in  the  past  few 
years.  As  recently  as  1957,  salary 


guides  with  stated  minimums  and 
maximums  were  most  commonly 
used.  Today,  52  percent  of  all  the 
guides  reported  for  administrators 
and  supervisors  use  ratios. 

•  Among  the  districts  using  ratio 
guides,  three  in  five  apply  these  ra¬ 
tios  to  respective  teacher  guides  for 
determining  the  current  salaries  of 
their  administrators  and  supervisors. 
Of  the  remaining  districts,  most  use 
ratios  only  to  set  the  salary  guide 
maximums.  In  these  instances,  the 
minimum  and  intermediate  salary 
steps  are  either  fixed  amounts  or 
are  individually  set.  The  current 
salary,  in  such  districts,  reflects  the 
ratio  only  if  the  administrator  or 
supervisor  is  at  maximum  on  his 
salary  guide. 

•  Almost  half  the  districts  using 
ratios  apply  them  to  the  salaries  the 
administrators  and  supervisors  would 
be  receiving  as  teachers.  Most  of 
the  remaining  districts  consider  one 
of  the  following  as  a  base  for  the 
ratios:  (1)  the  teacher  guide  max¬ 
imum  on  the  comparable  training 
level,  (2)  the  highest  teacher  guide 
maximum  in  the  district,  or  (3)  the 
highest  paid  teacher  in  the  district. 

Gain  Since  '54-'55 

Since  NJEA’s  first  complete  re¬ 
search  study  in  this  area  in  the 
1954-55  school  year,  administrators 
and  supervisors  have  made  signifi¬ 
cant  gains  (see  Table  1).  At  that 
time  a  commission  of  leading  citizens 
and  administrators  studied  the  whole 
problem  of  administrative  salary  pol¬ 
icies.  Their  report  proposed  the  use 
of  ratio  guides  for  determining  the 
salaries  of  superintendents  and  prin- 


TABLE  1:-ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY 
SALARl  ES-1 959-60 

Total  no.  Porcont  gain  in 


of  diet. 
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avtrag# 

salary 

reporting 

of  pos. 

Avg.  sal. 

tinc« 

tines 

each  pos. 

reported 

1959-60 

1954-55 

1958-59 

Superintendent  . 

289 

289 

$12,035 

41% 

6.2% 

Asst,  superintendent 

52 

63 

10,989 

21 

2.5 

Administrative  asst . 

31 

34 

8,188 

31 

5.3 

High  school  principal  . 

187 

211 

9,980 

36 

6.1 

Junior  high  principal  . 

65 

101 

9,459 

32 

5.1 

Elementary  principal  . . 

357 

1,012 

8,309 

30 

4.7 

High  school  vice-principal  .. 

121 

175 

8,250 

26 

3.8 

Junior  high  vice-principal 

31 

58 

8,228 

27 

5.8 

Elementary  vice-principal  .. 

23 

81 

8,180 

20 

4.5 

Director  . 

85 

170 

8,776 

23 

1.8 

Supervisor  . 

82 

220 

8,216 

32 

4.6 

Coordinator  . 

31 

55 

8,149 

38 

3.5 

ALL  . 

2,469 

$  9,012 

31% 

4.7% 

New  Jersey  Teacher  . 

$  5,740 

32% 

3.8% 
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cipals.  The  suggestions  of  that  study 
commission  have  been  widely  used 
in  New  Jersey;  districts  increasingly 
report  the  use  of  ratio  guides  for 
these  positions. 

During  the  past  five  years,  average 
salaries  for  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  staffs  have  increased  20  to  41 
percent,  depending  on  position.  Over¬ 
all,  administrators  and  supervisors 
have  kept  pace  with  the  salary  gains 
made  by  New  Jersey  classroom 
teachers,  who  are  currently  earn¬ 
ing  about  one-third  more  than  in 
1954-55. 


Not  Like  Others 

Like  teachers,  however,  admini¬ 
strators  and  supervisors  are  only  a 
little  better  off  economically  than 
they  were  before  World  War  II. 
Their  salaries  still  have  not  increased 
anything  like  those  of  other  occu¬ 
pational  groups. 

Since  1939,  the  personal  income 
of  all  persons  employed  has  gone  up 
by  239  percent.  Those  in  manufac¬ 
turing  have  done  even  better  than 
the  average  person,  earning  262 
percent  more  than  they  did  back  in 
1939.  The  average  earnings  for  su¬ 
perintendents  have  increased  by  only 
128  percent;  for  non-teaching  princi¬ 
pals  average  earnings  have  increased 
by  only  108  percent. 

Considering  the  big  rise  in  cost- 
of-living  since  the  war  years,  the 
economic  status  of  school  admin¬ 
istrators  is  particularly  discouraging. 
From  1939  to  1958,  despite  rising 
prices,  all  U.S.  employees  saw  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  average 
income  rise  63  percent.*  This  has 
enabled  the  average  American  to 
buy  more  and  better  items  for  im- 


*  Note  the  difference  between  percentage 
increase  in  average  earnings  and  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  purchasing  power. 
Purchasing  power  reflects  the  effect  of 
cost-of-living  increases  on  actual  earnings. 
A  1939  dollar  would  be  equivalent  (in 
terms  of  what  it  could  buy)  to  $2,079 
today.  Therefore,  average  earnings  which 
have  increased  107.9  percent  have  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  they  did  in 
1939.  Any  increase  in  average  earnings 
of  more  than  107.9  percent  would  mean 
a  gain  in  purchasing  power  over  1939. 
For  example,  a  salary  of  $3,279  in  1958 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  $1,577  in 
1939,  which  was  the  average  for  all 
employees  in  the  U.S.  But,  since  the  1958 
average  for  all  employees  in  the  U.S. 
was  $5,350  (or  $2,071  more  than  $3,279, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  1939  av¬ 
erage),  it  represents  a  63  percent  increase 
in  purchasing  power. 


INCREASES  IN  EARNINGS  OF  VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS,  1939-1958 


:  I- ; : 


Employees  in  Manufacturing  . 

U.  S.  Personal  Income  Per  Em¬ 
ployed  Member  of  the  Labor 
rerce  . 


U.  S.  Classroom  Teachers  .... 

Civilian  Employees  of  Federal 
Government  . 

N.  J.  Classroom  Teachers  .... 

N.  J.  Superintendents  . 

N.  J.  Non-Teaching  Principals  . 


Percent  of  Increase 


proving  his  standard  of  living.  This 
rising  purchasing  power  has  been 
the  key  to  continued  economic  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  United  States. 

No  More  Purchasing  Power 

But,  the  purchasing  power  of  sal¬ 
aries  of  school  administrators  has 
lagged  considerably  behind  other 
occupational  groups,  including  class¬ 
room  teachers.  While  all  employees 
have  seen  their  purchasing  power 
increase  63  percent  and  New  Jersey 
classroom  teachers  have  seen  an  in¬ 
crease  of  23  percent,  the  New  Jersey 
school  superintendent  has  had  a 
corresponding  increase  of  only  9 
percent.  For  the  non-teaching  princi¬ 
pal  in  this  State,  the  situation  is  even 
worse.  This  group  has  had  no  in¬ 


crease  in  purchasing  power  over  1939 
income  levels. 

Supposing  New  Jersey  school  su¬ 
perintendents  and  principals  had 
received  the  same  percentage  increase 
in  purchasing  power — the  63  percent 
— as  other  employed  persons  in 
America,  what  type  of  salaries  would 
they  be  receiving?  For  superintend¬ 
ents,  that  would  have  meant  an 
average  salary  of  $16,208  in  the 
1958  calendar  year  instead  of  the 
$10,882  received  at  that  time.  On 
this  same  basis,  principals  would 
have  received  $12,872  instead  of  the 
1958  average  of  $7,902. 

This  difference  in  comparative 
economic  gains  between  education 
and  other  occupation  groups  is  one 
(continued  on  page  271) 
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% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Superintendent  . 

.  54 

19% 

54 

36 

67% 

17 

31% 

1 

2% 

Assistant  superintendent  ... 

...  18 

35 

18 

10 

56 

8 

44 

— 

— 

Administrative  assistant  . 

...  14 

45 

14 

6 

43 

7 

50 

— 

— 

High  school  principal  . . 

..  79 

42 

79 

48 

61 

28 

35 

2 

3 

Junior  high  principal  . 

...  34 

52 

34 

18 

53 

13 

38 

3 

9 

Elementary  principal  . . 

...131 

37 

138 

79 

57 

42 

30 

16 

12 

High  school  vice-principal 

...  56 

46 

61 

32 

52 

18 

30 

9 

15 

Junior  high  vice-principal 

...  22 

71 

26 

8 

31 

8 

31 

4 

15 

Elemantary  vice-principal 

...  15 

65 

15 

5 

33 

4 

27 

6 

40 

Director  . . . 

...  39 

46 

57 

24 

42 

23 

40 

10 

18 

Supervisor  . . . 

...  44 

54 

56 

21 

38 

22 

39 

13 

23 

Coordinator  . . 

...  II 

35 

II 

5 

45 

4 

36 

2 

18 

TOTAL  . 

563 

292 

52% 

194 

34% 

66 

•2% 

*  Several  guides  do  not  fit  these  descriptions. 

**  This  is  the  percentage  of  districts  which  employ  these  personnel. 
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For  I960, 

NJEA  recommends 
five  NEA 

Travel  Division  Tours, 
that  should  excite 
New  Jersey  teachers. 

To 

T  ravel 

This 

Summer 


A  GOOD  WAY  to  learn  about  all  types  of 
NEA  tours  is  to  attend  an  NEA  Travel  Fair. 
One  is  scheduled  for  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
April  2.  Write  for  reservations  and  more 
information  to  NEA  Travel  Division,  1201 
16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


This  SUMMER  NJEA  once  again  offers  teachers  a  chance  to 
“learn  by  doing”  by  taking  one  of  its  tours.  Five  tours  will  be  co¬ 
sponsored  by  NJEA  and  the  NEA;  “Around-the-World,”  “Eu¬ 
rope,”  “the  Rocky  Mountains,”  “Hawaii,”  and  “New  England  and 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces.” 

Like  all  NEA-sponsored  tours,  these  offer  many  unique  educational 
and  professional  advantages. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  NEA,  the  learning  process  begins  even  before 
the  trip.  When  all  your  arrangements  have  been  made,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  you  to  do  but  finish  the  school  year,  pack,  and  anticipate  in  imagination 
the  pleasures  of  far-off  places.  You  will  receive  from  the  NEA  a  list  of  travel 
tips  and  reading  guides  which  will  acquaint  you  with  the  area  to  be  visited. 
With  the  date  of  the  tour  almost  at  hand,  you  set  out  for  the  city  designated 
as  pioint  of  origin  for  the  tour,  camera  loaded,  (toothpaste  forgotten)  and 
appetite  whetted. 


Reading  Finished,  Ready  To  Start 

A  previous  sampling  of  the  suggested  reading  matter  (in  addition  to  47 
readings  of  the  itinerary)  has  already  given  you  an  idea  of  what  to  expect. 
But,  if  this  is  your  first  NEA  tour,  there  are  still  many  unanswered  questions 
and  much  food  for  fantasy. 

You  arrive  at  the  point  of  origin  and  spend  the  night  at  the  hotel  with 
the  other  tour  members.  You  may  meet  a  principal  from  Sioux  City,  ex¬ 
change  views  with  a  teacher  from  North  Carolina,  wonder  who  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  intriguing  Boston  accent  is.  And  whether  or  not  you  yet 
realize  it,  you  have  been  initiated  into  one  of  NEA’s  unique  features,  travel¬ 
ing  with  professional  people  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Professional  Colleagues  Add  Interest 

Because  your  traveling  companions  are  also  your  professional  colleagues, 
you  will  find  that  you  gain  personally  by  sharing  your  new  experiences  with 
them.  There  will  undoubtedly  also  be  moments  for  “talking  shop.” 

Furthermore,  as  you  have  already  realized  from  a  look  at  the  itinerary, 
your  common  interests  will  open  doors  that  would  otherwise  remain  shut. 
Some  of  the  events  you  are  perhaps  most  looking  forward  to — a  visit  to 
Manila  schools,  having  lunch  with  Japanese  teachers,  hearing  a  talk  by  a 
UNESCO  official — would  be  impossible  for  a  teacher  traveling  alone  or  in 
a  tour  peopled  with  those  from  other  walks  of  life.  Because  your  fellow 

(continued  on  page  266) 


Mail  to: 

NJEA-NEA  Travel  Tours 
180  West  State  Street 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

Q  Please  send  me  information  about  the  NJEA-NEA  I960  tours. 
Q  Pease  send  me  specific  information  about  the  following 

tours  - 

name  _ _ _ 
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street 

city 


state 


NJEA  KEVIEW 


Around  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  RW-3 
DATES:  July  6  •  August  25 
PRICE:  $2,482  (from  New  York  City) 

FEATURES:  Lisbon;  Madrid;  Athens;  the  Greek 
coast;  Istanbul;  Cairo,  the  Pyramids  and 
Sphinx;  Delhi,  Taj  Mahal  and  Jaipur;  Ben¬ 
ares,  the  sacred  Ganges,  and  Calcutta; 
Bangkok;  Sinapore;  Manila;  Hong  Kong; 
Macao;  Tokyo;  Kyoto;  Honolulu;  and  San 
Francisco. 


Hawaiian  Post-Convention  HPC-2 

DATES:  July  2-  15 

PRICE:  Approximately  $525  (from  Los  Angeles) 

FEATURES:  Oahu  sightseeing;  scenic  drive;  eve¬ 
ning  luau;  Maui  Island  tour;  Hawaii  Island 
and  Hawaii  National  Park;  Pearl  Harbor 
Cruise;  Aloha  dinner;  plus  about  6'/i  days 
of  free  time. 


Rocky  Mountains,  RMT 

DATES:  June  27 -July  10 

PRICES:  $225  (from  Denver);  $407  (from  New 
York  City);  $402.38  (from  Philadelphia) 

FEATURES:  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park;  the 
Wyoming  grazing  land;  Grand  Teton  Na¬ 
tional  Park;  Yellowstone  National  Park; 
"Old  Faithful;"  Salt  Lake  City;  Colorado 
Springs;  Pikes  Peak;  and  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods. 


Europe,  GE-7 

DATES:  July  9 -August  19 

PRICE:  $1,174  (from  New  York  City) 

FEATURES:  London;  Amsterdam;  Cologne;  Rhine 
steamer  excursion;  Frankfurt,  Heidelberg, 
and  Stuttgart;  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play;  Innsbruck;  Salzburg;  Vienna;  Venice; 
Florence;  Rome;  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa; 
Genoa;  Geneva;  Paris;  and  Versailles. 


New  England -Canadian 
Maritime  Provinces  NECMP-3 
DATES:  August  8  -  31 
PRICE:  Approximately  $375-$400 

FEATURES:  Sturbridge  Village;  Boston;  Portland; 
Acadia  National  Park;  Nova  Scotia;  Prince 
Edward  Island;  St.  John,  N.B.;  the  Gaspe 
coast;  Quebec;  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre;  New 
Hampshire's  White  Mountains;  Vermont's 
Green  Mountains 
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By  covering  several  books  and  articles  on  a  single  topic,  pupils  Our  aim  is  to  guide  students  in 

making  final  estimates  of  their  ex- 

at  Emerson  Junior  High  School  are  developing  greater  interest  plorations  of  their  topics. 


and  better  taste  in  personal  reading. 


'^3-D  Reading" 

-  a  New  Look  in  Book  Reports 


Tor  teachers  and  pupils  weary 
of  the  endless  succession  of  books 
selected  at  random  for  classroom 
book  reports,  “3-Dimensional  Read¬ 
ing  (or  Reading  in  Depth),”  may  be 
an  answer. 

The  general  rule  that  no  student 
should  read  all  Westerns,  or  all 
Science  Fiction,  or  all  romances  is 
sound  enough.  Teen-agers  should  be 
familiar  with  the  great  variety  of 
reading  fare  that  exists  for  both 
pleasure  and  information.  But  there 
is  no  continuity;  such  reading  is 
spotty,  uncoordinated,  often  without 
real  appeal,  the  books  culled  in  haste 
from  library  shelves  merely  to  fulfill 
requirements. 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS  .  .  . 

PHYLLIS  D.  WEIDIG  it 
!n  charge  of  the  read¬ 
ing  and  speech  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools 
of  Emerson.  She  has 
taught  elementary 
classes,  speech  improve- 
ment  and  high  school 
■  English  in  Now  York 
City,  was  an  assistant 
examiner  to  the  Board  of  Education  there, 
and  has  had  a  15-year  private  practice  as  a 
remedial  reading  and  speech  teacher.  MRS. 
SUE  DAVIS  has  been  at  Emerson  Junior  High 
for  the  past  five  years,  coming  from  positions 
in  junior  and  senior  high  school  English  at 
South  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.  J.  She  is  especially  interested  in  reading 
directed  toward  career  planning. 


by  Phyllis  D.  Weidig 

speech  and  reading  consultant,  Emerson 

and  Mrs.  Sue  Davis 

language  arts  teachers,  Emerson  Jr.  H.S. 

“3D  Reading”  supplies  the  “miss¬ 
ing  link.”  The  title  was  coined  to 
give  it  currency  with  young  people. 
The  mature  reader  of  adult  taste  and 
habits  will  doubtless  find  he  has 
been  using  a  similar  method  him¬ 
self.  But  “3D  Reading”  as  used  in 
Emerson  Junior  High  School  pro¬ 
vides  a  “new  look”  to  classroom 
book  reports. 

It  is  not  introduced  until  mid¬ 
year,  when  students  have  at  least 
five  or  six  book  reports  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  sort  behind  them.  Then 
they  are  asked  to  name  first,  second, 
and  perhaps  third  choices  of  topics 
that  really  interest  them  from  a  list 
prepared  beforehand.  When  one 
choice  for  each  student  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  as  worthwhile  and  practica¬ 
ble,  he  centers  his  three  next  book 
reports  on  his  chosen  theme.  He 
includes  one  fiction,  one  non-fiction, 
and  one  magazine  article  or  short 
story.  Thus,  if  “undersea  craft”  is  the 
topic,  the  pupil  may  present  one  novel 
of  submarine  activities,  one  book 
on  the  history  or  development  of 
submarines,  and  one  current  article, 
perhaps  on  the  cruise  of  the  Nautilus. 

The  first  two  reports,  whether 
written  or  oral,  follow  the  cus¬ 
tomary  outline.  The  difference  comes 
in  the  third  report.  For  this  pupils 
are  given,  at  the  beginning,  a  method 
or  outline  for  comparing  various 
types  of  books,  (see  box.) 


Begins  with  Book 

In  our  8th  and  9th  grades  “3D 
Reading”  begins  most  often  with  a 
book  chosen  for  a  book  report  by 
the  student.  If  he  enjoyed  the  book, 
he  becomes  sufficiently  interested  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  or  to  read 
more  deeply  into  the  life  of  a  char¬ 
acter  mentioned  in  the  book.  In  some 
instances  radio,  television,  motion 
pictures,  or  career  interest  furnish  the 
motivation.  Some  subjects  are  fash¬ 
ion  designing,  skin  diving,  medical 
research,  the  American  Revolution, 
Clarence  Darrow,  plants,  nursing, 
sailing  vessels,  horses,  famous 
queens,  Thomas  Paine,  the  ballet. 

Our  school  librarian.  Rose  Dirigo, 
gave  us  two  pages  of  suggested  top¬ 
ics  and  books  and  conducted  classes 
on  the  use  of  the  abridged  “Readers’ 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature”  as 
an  aid  in  carrying  out  the  magazine 
requirement  of  the  project.  Class¬ 
mates  helped  each  other  secure 
needed  copies  of  periodicals  and 
suggested  sources  of  information  on 
subjects  other  than  their  own. 

AH’  Applied 

Many  attractive  posters  in  three 
dimensions  were  created  in  art 
classes;  students  used  this  method  to 
illustrate  the  subjects  covered  in  the 
3D  program. 

The  Women’s  Club  of  Emerson 
presented  a  prize  at  graduation  to 
the  student  who  had  received  the 
(continued  on  page  273) 


COMPARISON  OF  MATERIAL 
IN  3D  READING 

1.  Readability — Which  book  pre¬ 
sented  least  difficulty  in  style 
and  special  vocabulary? 

2.  Reliability  —  Which  author 
seemed  best  qualified  to  write 
in  this  field?  What  qualifica¬ 
tions  does  he  have? 

3.  Entertainment — In  which  book 
or  article  did  you  find  greatest 
pleasure  and  keenest  interest? 

4.  Information  —  From  which 
book  did  you  gain  most  under¬ 
standing  of  your  topic?  Give 
one  or  two  examples. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


1960  School  Legislation 

. . .  supported  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 


State  School  Aid 

A  bill  similar  to  A-102  of  1959,  to  increase  State 
school  aid  for  current  expenses  about  $87,000,- 
000  a  year,  by  raising  the  present  State  aid 
"formula,"  and  to  encourage  consolidation  of 
school  districts. 

New  Jersey  schools  need  more  State  school  aid — a 
great  deal  more.  Every  year  for  the  last  three  years, 
local  school  taxes  have  gone  up  about  $40,000,000. 
The  cost  of  schools  will  continue  to  rise,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  (our  schools 
enroll  over  a  million  this  year,  nearly  a  third  of  a 
million  more  than  in  1950)  and  partly  because  of  gen¬ 
erally  rising  costs. 

School  officials  predict  more  than  1,200,000  pupils 
by  1965.  Meanwhile,  New  Jersey  last  year  had  5,937 
teachers  with  emergency  or  provisional  certificates 
teaching  over  216,000  pupils.  Some  55,000  pupils 
were  on  half-sessions;  and  almost  40,000  were  in  sub¬ 
standard  classrooms  for  lack  of  adequate  school 
buildings. 

In  New  Jersey,  today,  only  $.20  of  each  dollar  spent 
locally  on  schools  comes  from  State  taxes.  In  1959-60 


local  property  taxes  for  schools  will  be  about 
$390,000,000;  state  school  aid,  including  teachers’ 
pensions,  about  $127,000,000.  With  such  low  state 
aid,  the  bulk  of  New  Jersey  school  money  must  be 
raised  by  local  taxes;  this  means  property  taxes.  More 
state  aid  is  imperative  if  local  property  taxes  are  not 
to  increase  rapidly  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  the 
rising  school  costs. 

The  proposed  measure  (similar  to  A-102  in  the 
1959  Legislature)  would  raise  the  “foundation  pro¬ 
gram”  on  which  present  State  school  aid  is  based  from 
the  present  $200  per  pupil  to  $300.  Minimum  aid 
(the  least  any  district  receives)  would  go  up  from  the 
present  $50  per  pupil  to  $75.  Aid  to  special  classes 
would  be  increased  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  (with 
tuition  aid  for  outside  special  classes  going  from  half 
the  excess  over  $200  to  half  the  excess  over  $300). 
Aid  to  county  vocational  schools  would  be  changed 
from  $50  per  pupil  to  $75. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  additional  aid  to 
encourage  consolidation  of  school  districts  by  using 
a  lower  “local  fair  share”  (3  mills  instead  of  5  mills 
on  equalized  valuations)  for  10  years  after  approved 
consolidations. 


Aid  for  Adult  Education 

Provision  for  improved  State  school  aid  for  adult 
education  on  a  formula  basis. 

NJEA  has  supported  State  school  aid  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  formula  to  take  ac¬ 


count  of  services  and  needs,  as  compared  with  the 
present  aid  on  a  limited  matching  basis.  This  need 
has  been  referred  by  the -Legislature  to  the  Tax  Policy 
Commission,  from  which  a  report  is  expected  in  the 
near  future  with  specific  recommendations  for  legisla¬ 
tion. 
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state  Building  Aid 

A  bill,  similar  to  A-101  of  1959,  to  increase  State 

school  aid  for  buildings  about  $8,000,000  a  year, 

by  raising  the  building  aid  "formula"  from  a 

present  foundation  of  $30  a  pupil  to  $38. 

More  pupils  mean  more  school  buildings,  as  New 
Jersey  has  certainly  learned  during  the  decade  of  the 
’50’s.  Over  130,000  babies  were  born  in  1959  as 
compared  to  98,000  in  1950.  Census  experts  tell  us 
that  these  births,  plus  substantial  migration  from  other 
states,  has  already  raised  New  Jersey’s  total  popula¬ 
tion  nearly  20%  since  1950.  Much  of  this  expansion 
is  in  those  very  areas  of  the  state  least  able  to  finance 

new  schools  and  other  public  buildings. 

During  the  past  10  years.  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  spent  about  $700,000,000  on  new  schools;  most 
of  them  were  financed,  not  out  of  current  money 
available,  but  by  bond  issues.  This  year.  New  Jersey 
schools  will  spend  about  $50  million  for  amortization 
and  interest  on  these  bonds. 


State  school  building  aid  of  a  little  over  $14,400,000 
in  this  school  year  is  far  too  low  when  compared  to 
this  $50  million  of  debt  service  and  about  $8  million 
in  direct  capital  outlay  spent  by  local  school  districts. 

Despite  increasing  enrollments  and  more  part-time 
split  sessions,  the  amount  of  new  building  authoriza¬ 
tions  dropped  during  the  past  year.  Many  school 
districts  have  gone  beyond  their  legal  borrowing  power 
to  meet  past  needs.  A  “tight  money  market”  has 
forced  bond  interest  rates  up.  Local  voters,  faced  with 

carrying  most  of  the  cost  on  their  property  taxes,  have 

turned  down  many  school  bond  issues.  Many  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  have  carefully  planned  new  buildings  to 
keep  up  with  births  and  community  growth,  are  now 

two  or  three  years  behind  in  having  classrooms  ready. 

The  educational  after-effects  of  such  over-crowding 
will  linger  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  proposed  increase  would  raise  the  State’s  an¬ 
nual  contribution  toward  needed  school  buildings 
about  $8,000,000.  It  would  be  a  welcomed  incentive  to 

local  voters  to  move  many  stalled  building  programs 

to  completion. 


New  Broad-Based  State  Taxes 

To  finance  increased  State  school  aid  (current  ex¬ 
pense  and  school  building),  NJEA  will  support 
either  a  general  sales  tax  (food  exempt),  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax,  or  such  other  taxes  as  may 
produce  sufficient  sums  to  finance  this  program. 

New  Jersey  is  a  low-state-tax  state.  By  state  taxes 
it  raises  only  $58.85  per  capita,  as  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  $91.70  for  state  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  high-local-tax  state,  raising  $123.17 
per  capita  by  local  property  taxes,  as  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  $81.07. 

New  Jersey  citizens  pay  less  of  their  personal 
income  for  state  taxes  than  residents  of  any  other 
state.  Only  $2.00  of  every  $100  earned  went  for  such 
taxes  in  1957,  while  the  national  average  called  for 
$4.20  per  $100  of  personal  income. 

The  State’s  tax  money  comes  from  a  patchwork 
system  of  taxes,  which  raised  about  $350,000,000 
in  1959-60.  Nearly  half  comes  from  gasoline  taxes 
and  automobile  license  fees;  roughly  one-quarter  from 
the  so-called  “vice”  taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and 
horseracing;  and  the  balance  from  taxes  on  business 
and  inheritances.  Each  year,  the  State  has  had  to 
dig  into  previous  surplus  to  meet  its  normal  expenses. 
Obviously,  it  cannot  provide  additional  State  school 
aid  without  new  and  broader  taxes,  as  school  costs 
inevitably  increase. 

Experts  estimate  that  a  sales  tax,  with  food  exempt, 
would  raise  $53-$58  million  for  each  1%  of  tax — 
i.e.  1%  -  $53-$58  million;  2%  -  $106-116  million,  etc. 
The  exemption  on  food  overcomes  much  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  sales  tax  is  “regressive” — i.e.  favors  the 


rich  over  the  poor.  In  general,  people  pay  a  sales  tax 
according  to  their  income  up  to  about  $7,000  a  year. 
Above  that  it  becomes  somewhat  less  burdensome; 
but  this  feature  is  counter-balanced  by  the  heavier 
federal  income  tax  on  those  with  high  incomes.  Thus 
a  total  tax  pattern  which  includes  local  property  taxes, 
a  state  sales  tax,  and  the  federal  income  tax  has  a 
rough  justice  for  all.  Since  it  is  paid  continually  in 
small  amounts,  the  sales  tax  has  proved  to  be  conven¬ 
ient  and  popular  when  once  established. 

Many  tax  theorists,  however,  favor  the  personal 
income  tax  because,  more  than  any  other,  it  can  tax  in 
proportion  to  ability  to  pay — as  the  federal  income 
tax  does.  Most  state  income  taxes  do  not  have  rates 
anything  like  as  high,  nor  do  their  rates  rise  as  sharply, 
as  the  federal  income  tax. 

The  New  York  State  income  tax  rates  are  from  2% 
on  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income  to  10%  over 
$15,000  (with  personal  exemptions  and  credits  for 
dependents  the  same  as  under  the  federal  income  tax ) . 
It  is  estimated  that  the  New  York  rates,  if  applied  in 
New  Jersey,  would  raise  $200-$230  million  a  year 
in  State  revenue. 

A  special  advantage  of  the  income  tax  for  New 
Jersey  is  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  money 
would  not  be  additional  taxes,  but  would  be  deductible 
from  taxes  now  being  paid  the  federal  government  and 
New  York  State.  At  least  20%,  if  not  more,  of  the 
individual’s  New  Jersey  income  tax  could  be  recov¬ 
ered,  by  counting  it  as  a  deduction  when  paying  the 
federal  income  tax.  Under  “reciprocal”  clauses  in  the 
New  York  State  tax  laws.  New  Jersey  citizens  who 
commute  to  work  there  could  deduct  the  tax  paid  in 
New  Jersey  from  New  York  withholding  taxes. 
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Bills  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  S-2  and  HR-22,  known 
os  the  Murray-Metcalf  bills,  to  provide  about  $1 
billion  in  federal  grants  to  the  states  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  education,  to  be  apportioned  by  the  states 
between  teachers'  salaries  and  school  construc¬ 
tion. 

Problems  of  teacher  shortage  and  classroom  short¬ 
age  are  not  unique  to  New  Jersey.  Across  the  nation 
there  has  been  a  continuing  shortage  of  140,500 
classrooms  and  an  annual  gap  of  about  135,000 
between  the  220,000  new  teachers  needed  and 
some  85,000  who  are  available.  The  answer  to  the 
problem  in  state  after  state  is  sub-standard  classrooms, 
split-sessions,  less-than-minimum  certification,  and  de¬ 
ferment  of  vital  additional  services. 

Now  in  the  post-Sputnik  era,  the  crisis  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  national  importance  attached  to  “brain¬ 
power,”  The  “lesson  of  the  satellites”  is  clear:  No 

Schedule  of  Minimum  Salaries 

To  amend  the  present  State  law  to  provide  mini¬ 
mum  schedules  of  $4,100-6,300  for  teachers  with 
less  than  four  years'  preparation;  $4,400-6,800 
for  teachers  with  Bachelor's  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent;  $4,700-7,300  for  teachers  with  Master's  de¬ 
gree  or  equivalent;  and  $5,000-7,800  for  teach¬ 
ers  with  a  sixth-year  of  advanced  study.  Yearly 
increments  would  be  $200.  Like  the  present  law 
this  would  apply  to  teachers  who  hold  provis¬ 
ional,  limited  or  permanent  (but  not  emergency) 
certificates.  It  would  provide  for  double  incre¬ 
ments  to  help  adjust  experienced  teachers  to  these 
schedules,  and  it  would  permit  up  to  four  years 
credit  for  military  service.  Nurses  with  degrees 
are  included  on  the  respective  schedules  for  other 
teachers;  the  schedule  for  non-degree  nurses 
would  be  raised  to  $3,800-5,800. 

New  Jersey  law  provides  schedules  of  minimum 
salaries  for  teachers  in  New  Jersey  schools.  These 
present  schedules  start  at  minimums  of  $3,600  (non¬ 
degree  teacher),  $3,800  (Bachelor’s  or  equivalent), 
and  $4,000  (Master’s  or  equivalent).  By  increments 
of  $200  for  each  year  of  experience,  annual  increases 
are  provided  for,  until  the  teacher  reaches  $5,400 
(non-degree),  $5,800  (Bachelor’s  or  equivalent),  and 
$6,200  (Master’s  or  equivalent). 

Since  World  War  II,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  wage  earner  has  steadily  increased,  but  the 
relative  economic  progress  of  the  New  Jersey  teacher 
has  not  kept  pace.  New  Jersey  teachers  have  not  even 
fared  as  well  as  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  nation 
since  then.  From  1939  to  1958,  personal  income  for 
all  employees  in  the  United  States  rose  by  239%;  for 
the  U.S.  classroom  teacher  it  rose  by  238%,  practically 
the  same.  But  for  the  N.J.  classroom  teacher,  average 
income  went  up  by  only  157%.  To  have  maintained 
the  same  relative  economic  position  in  comparison  to 
other  occupational  groups  and  other  American 
teachers.  New  Jersey  teachers  should  have  been 


nation  can  maintain  a  leading  place  in  the  world 
which  does  not  place  top  priority  on  full  educational 
opportunity  for  its  youth. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bills  are  an  attempt  to  rectify 
the  present  imbalance  of  school  support.  The  federal 
government,  with  the  most  adequate  and  efficient 
basis  for  collecting  revenue,  leaves  it  up  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  raise  96  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  presently  spent  on  public  schools. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bills  are  uncomplicated.  They 
would  not  give  undue  inducements  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  curriculum  or  to  any  particular  sections 
of  the  nation.  Allotments  to  the  states  would  be 
granted  on  the  simple  formula  of  $25  per  child  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  17.  On  this  basis  New 
Jersey  would  be  eligible  for  over  $33,000,000.  Under 
the  “local  control”  features  of  the  measures.  New 
Jersey  could  add  all  this  amount  to  school  building 
aid,  to  aid  for  teacher  salaries,  or  to  any  combination 
of  the  two. 

averaging  $7,024.  This  year  the  average  is  only  $5,740. 

In  the  light  of  current  local  salary  schedules  and 
rising  salary  levels  in  other  occupations,  the  State 
minimum  schedules  are  inadequate  for  attracting  suffi¬ 
cient  applicants  to  meet  the  continuing  shortage  of 
teachers.  At  present,  less  than  10  percent  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  are  employed  in  districts  using  the 
State  schedules;  many  such  districts  employ  only  a 
few  teachers.  For  these,  the  State  Minimum  Salary 
Law  has  often  been  the  only  means  for  receiving 
increases.  In  general,  it  is  these  districts,  which  find 
it  hardest  to  hire  adequately  trained  personnel. 

To  meet  rising  enrollments  and  normal  turnover. 
New  Jersey  needs  6,500  new  teachers  every  year.  It 
is  already  employing  some  6,000  who  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  full  standard  certification.  This 
has  been  a  jump  of  300  percent  in  the  number  of 
teachers  with  sub-standard  certificates  in  the  past  10 
years.  Today,  one  out  of  seven  of  our  teachers  has 
not  yet  earned  a  limited  certificate,  the  minimum  reg¬ 
ular  requirement  for  his  present  position.  These  per¬ 
sons  teach  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  State’s  million  pupils. 

With  our  New  Jersey  colleges  ready  to  graduate 
only  some  2,200  of  the  6,500  new  teachers  we  will 
need  next  fall,  the  State  faces  an  extremely  competitive 
situation  in  filling  its  teaching  staffs. 

New  Jersey  must  offer  attractive  salaries.  We  must 
compete  with  other  occupations  to  offer  qualified 
college  graduates  comparable  starting  salaries,  in 
order  to  attract  more  students  to  teacher-preparation 
programs.  Men  in  business  and  industry  who  were 
graduated  last  June  are  receiving  starting  salaries 
averaging  more  than  $5,200  a  year.  Recent  women 
graduates  are  averaging  salaries  over  $5,000  in  engi¬ 
neering,  chemistry,  and  scientific  research. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  pay  adequate  intermediate 
salaries  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  former  teachers  to 
come  back  from  other  occupations  (and  from  home¬ 
making).  Maximum  salaries  must  also  be  well  above 
those  in  other  states  to  induce  experienced  teachers 
to  move  to  our  high-cost-of-living  region  from  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 
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College  and  State  Department  Salaries 

To  provide  in  the  1960  Appropriations  Bill  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  for  implementing  the  first  step  of  a 
two-year  program,  recommended  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  increasing  salaries  for 
faculties  in  the  public  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  raise  salaries  for  the  stafF  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

By  formal  action  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  June, 
1958,  NJEA  proposed  a  series  of  salary  goals  for 
bringing  the  salaries  of  the  state-supported  colleges  and 
university  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  up  to  levels  comparable  to  salaries  paid  in 
comparable  professional  positions.  Such  increases 
were  deemed  necessary  if  both  the  colleges  and  the 
department  were  to  recruit — often  from  the  local 
schools — qualified  professional  personnel. 

Since  then,  the  NJEA  goals  for  college  salaries  have 
been  converted  to  corresponding  ranks  in  the  Civil 
Service  system  of  ratings,  have  been  adopted  as  a 
two-year  program  of  adjustment  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  (on  the  basis  of  the  State  Board’s 
recommended  first-year  step)  have  been  used  by  the 
colleges  and  the  State  university,  in  formulating  ap¬ 
propriation  requests  for  the  1960-61  State  Budget. 

The  first  step  toward  these  goals  involves  increases 
of  about  10  percent  in  1960-61  compared  to  normal 


State  Department  of  Education  Building 

To  provide  for  construction  of  a  new,  separate,  and 
adequate  building  for  the  use  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

The  present  building  (175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton) 
housing  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  totally 
inadequate  for  its  needs.  It  is  crowded,  inefficient, 
and  forces  Department  employees  to  work  under  al¬ 
most  impossible  conditions.  Among  these  are  lack  of 
reception  space,  files  in  the  corridors,  poor  lighting, 
no  elevators,  a  wide  separation  of  secretaries  from 
executives  for  whom  they  work,  lack  of  privacy  for 
professional  staff  members,  lack  of  meeting  space, 
poor  heating,  etc.  In  addition  the  State  pays  substan¬ 


increases  of  about  5  percent  for  those  not  now  on 
maximum.  The  additional  cost  of  the  program  for 
next  year  is  estimated  at  $911,809.  The  following 
table  shows  the  “first  step”  and  the  ultimate  goals  of 
the  program  as  it  would  affect  the  college  faculties: 

Present  Scale  First  Step  Goal 

(1960-61)  (1961-62) 

Instructor  $4,750-  6,178  $5,237-  6,809  $  6,063-  7,881 

Asst.  Prof.  5,774-  7,508  6,366-  8,274  7,018-  9,124 
Assoc.  Prof.  6,684-  8,688  7,369-  9,577  8,530-11,092 

Professor  8,124-10,560  8,957-11.645  10,369-13,477 

Reaching  these  goals  would  restore  these  positions 
to  approximately  the  purchasing  power  they  had  in 
1939,  The  college  teacher  would  be  at  about  the 
same  salary  level  as  before  World  War  II;  he  would  I 
still  not  see  anything  like  the  60  percent  increase  in  I 
purchasing  power  enjoyed  by  the  typical  production 
worker  in  New  Jersey,  or  even  the  23  percent  increase 
gained  by  the  New  Jersey  classroom  teacher. 

It  is  also  important  to  make  substantial  increases 
in  salaries  for  professional  employees  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  for  the  administrative 
personnel  (Presidents,  Deans,  etc.)  of  the  colleges. 
Educators  all  over  the  state  must  look  to  the  State 
Department  for  educational  leadership.  The  State 
Board  must  be  able  to  recruit  the  best  teachers  and 
administrators  in  the  State  to  fill  vacancies.  An 
Assistant  Commissioner  should  not  (as  happened  last 
year)  resign  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  a  district 
with  fewer  than  400  teachers. 


tial  rent  for  additional  space  in  other  locations. 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  expanding  with  the 
growth  of  schools  and  the  additional  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  by  new  legislation.  These  include  such 
recent  developments  as:  the  improvement  of  teaching 
in  science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  guidance, 
and  testing  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act; 
the  expansion  program  authorized  by  the  College 
Bond  Issue;  the  administration  of  the  new  State 
Scholarship  Program  for  N.J.  college  students;  the 
program  for  aiding  socially  and  emotionally  mal¬ 
adjusted  pupils;  and  the  supervision  and  stimulation 
of  classes  for  handicapped  children.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  should  be  housed  in  a  separate 
building  worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  our  State  holds 
education. 


Residency  Requirement 

A  bill  to  prohibit  a  board  of  education  from  re¬ 
quiring  its  professional  employees  to  reside  with¬ 
in  the  district. 

Last  summer,  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  passed 
a  resolution  requiring  employees  holding  supervisory 
or  administrative  positions  in  the  school  system  to 
be  Newark  city  residents  by  January  15,  1961.  It  also 
required  all  those  who  would  be  appointed  to  such 
positions  in  the  future  to  become  Newark  residents 
within  one  year.  New  appointees  not  already  city 
residents  would  be  required  to  sign  a  statement  of 
intention  to  move  in  order  to  receive  appointments. 


The  Newark  Teachers  Association,  NJEA,  and  the 
National  Education  Association  have  all  expressed 
concern  over  the  limiting  effect  of  such  a  regulation. 
Such  a  residency  requirement,  each  has  said,  would 
be  an  arbitrary  qualification  having  nothing  to  do  with 
an  individual’s  professional  competence.  It  would, 
they  add,  restrict  the  school  system  from  seeking  the 
best  qualified  applicants  for  the  positions  involved. 

Assurance  is  needed  that  such  discrimination  against 
non-residents  is  not  allowed  to  take  effect  in  Newark — 
or  in  any  other  New  Jersey  community.  This  proposal 
would  prohibit  any  board  of  education  from  requiring 
any  member  of  its  professional  staff  to  reside  within 
the  district  within  which  he  is  employed. 
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Tenure  Hearings 

Two  bills,  similar  to  A«556  and  A-557  of  1959, 
to  provide  that  the  initial  hearings  on  charges 
against  board  employees  would  be  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  rather  than  before 
the  local  board  of  education. 

When  a  board  of  education  employee  is  brought 
up  on  charges,  under  the  present  tenure  laws,  the  local 
board  of  education  often  appears  as  both  prosecutor 
I  and  judge;  i.e.,  it  makes  the  charges  and  then  must 

(judge  of  their  truth.  Under  these  conditions,  most 
decisions  are  eventually  appealed  to  the  State  Com- 

Imissioner  in  any  case.  In  the  meantime  the  publicity 
attendant  on  the  local  hearing  often  “tears  the  com¬ 
munity  apart”  and  disrupts  the  orderly  conduct  of 
i  local  school  affairs. 

■  To  remedy  these  conditions,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
local  board  prefer  charges  for  dismissal  or  reduction 
in  salary  for  employees  having  tenure  protection  before 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

If  a  charge  is  made  against  such  an  employee,  the 
board  would  determine  whether  the  charge  and  the 
evidence  in  support  of  it  are  sufficient,  if  true,  to 
warrant  dismissal  or  a  reduction  in  salary.  This  would 
require  a  majority  vote  of  all  board  members  but 
would  not  involve  a  public  hearing.  Such  a  finding 
would  have  to  be  made  within  45  days  after  the 
charges  are  filed  with  the  board. 


Transfer  of  Sick  Leave  Credit 


A  bill  to  permit  boards  of  education  to  grant 
partial  or  full  transfer  credit  for  sick  leave  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  other  New  Jersey  districts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  New  Jersey’s  teacher  sick 
leave  law  local  school  districts  are  required  to  grant 
10  days  of  accumulative  sick  leave  for  each  year  of 
service  and  are  permitted  to  grant  an  additional  S  days, 
if  they  so  desire.  Such  a  provision,  while  giving 
adequate  protection,  especially  to  experienced  teachers, 
can  discourage  such  persons  from  accepting  an  ad¬ 
vancement  in  position,  if  it  means  a  change  in  districts 
and  loss  of  accumulated  sick  leave  time. 

Local  school  districts  have  also  recognized  this 
problem.  It  is  most  critical  when  a  district  needing  a 
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If  the  board  decided  to  press  the  charges,  it  would 
forward  them  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
serve  a  copy  on  the  employee  involved.  At  this  point, 
the  board  could  suspend  the  employee  with  or  without 
pay  (though  he  would  be  reinstated  with  full  pay  if 
the  charges  were  dismissed). 

When  he  received  the  charges  from  the  local  board, 
the  Commissioner  (or  someone  appointed  by  him) 
could  dismiss  the  charges  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  dismissal  or  reduction 
in  pay.  Otherwise,  the  Commissioner  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  a  hearing  within  60  days,  after  reason¬ 
able  notice  to  everyone  concerned.  All  parties  could 
be  represented  by  counsel.  Such  hearing  would  be  held 
under  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

If  the  charges  involve  inefficiency,  the  Board  would 
have  to  show  that,  during  the  preceding  year  and  at 
least  90  days  before  the  charges  are  filed,  the  board 
or  superintendent  has  given  the  employee  notice  in 
writing  specifying  the  nature  of  the  inefficieny  “with 
such  particulars  as  to  furnish  the  employee  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  correct  the  faults  and  overcome  the 
inefficiency.” 

As  drafted,  the  bills  would  not  change  in  any  way 
the  list  of  employees  who  have  tenure  protection,  the 
rules  for  acquiring  tenure,  or  the  causes  for  which 
charges  can  be  brought.  Neither  do  they  change  the 
routines  for  appeals  from  the  Commissioner’s  decisions 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  then  to  the  courts. 


qualified  administrator,  supervisor,  or  special  type  of 
teacher  must  look  to  another  district  with  more 
teachers  qualified  for  such  positions  than  it  has  need 
for.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  a  desirable  recruiting 
“fringe  benefit”  to  grant  unused  sick  leave  already 
accumulated. 

The  new  law  would  allow  local  boards  of  education 
to  grant  such  sick  leave  credit  according  to  a  uniform 
policy  generally  applicable  to  all  employees.  Such 
credit  would  be  granted  at  the  time  of  employment 
and  could  not  be  revoked.  Upon  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  former  board  of  education  would  issue 
a  certificate  showing  the  accumulated  days  of  sick 
leave,  which  the  teacher  would  file  with  the  new 
employing  board.  This  bill  is  permissive  for  local 
boards,  not  mandatory. 


Sick  Leave  Credit  Protection 

Two  bills  to  protect  the  accumulated  sick  leave 
credit  of  school  employees  who  continue  employ¬ 
ment  when  consolidation  of  school  districts  occurs 
or  when  a  regional  high  school  district  is  formed. 

The  New  Jersey  law  on  consolidated  school  dis¬ 
tricts  makes  special  provision  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  principals,  teachers,  and  employees  absorbed  in  the 
consolidation.  A  similar  law  also  protects  junior  and 


senior  high  school  teachers  when  their  district  becomes 
part  of  a  regional  high  school.  These  laws  sprecifically 
say  that  tenure  and  pension  rights  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  changeover  in  district  organization. 

The  teacher  sick  leave  law,  which  requires  10  days 
of  accumulative  sick  leave  for  each  year  of  service 
and  permits  an  additional  5  days,  grants  teachers  a 
benefit  which  they  should  not  lose  under  consolidation 
or  regionalization.  To  carry  out  the  clear  intent  of 
the  consolidation  and  regionalization  laws,  a  teacher’s 
accumulated  sick  leave  credit  should  be  protected. 
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Social  Security  Offset 

A  bill,  similar  to  S-22  of  1959,  to  restore  to  a 
group  of  older  teachers — and  some  already  re¬ 
tired — ^the  opportunity  to  avoid  social  security  off¬ 
sets  against  their  retirement  allowances. 

When  the  new  retirement  law  was  adopted  in  1955, 
it  was  clearly  understood  that  teachers  nearing  retire¬ 
ment  age  would  have  an  opportunity  to  retire  before 
they  were  “fully  insured”  under  social  security  as 
teachers,  and  that,  in  such  cases,  no  social  security 
“offsets”  would  be  deducted  from  the  State  retirement 
allowances  when  they  reached  65.  It  was  understood 
that  many  such  teachers  would  be  able  to  qualify  for 
social  security  benefits  after  they  retired,  and  thus 
receive  social  security  benefits  in  addition  to  their  full 
State  retirement  allowances. 


This  understanding  was  upset  by  changes  in  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  of  August,  1956.  These 
changes  automatically  made  some  teachers  who  had 
expected  to  avoid  the  offset  subject  to  it.  Remedial 
legislation  (S-33)  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1957  but  was  vetoed. 

The  1960  legislation  would  eliminate  any  social 
security  offset  for  men  born  after  Jan.  1,  1892  and 
before  July  2,  1893,  and  for  women  bom  after  Jan.  1, 
1892  and  before  July  2,  1896,  provided  such  indi¬ 
viduals  retire  on  or  before  July  1,  1960  and  do  not 
earn  additional  quarters  of  social  security  coverage 
from  public  employment  in  New  Jersey  after  July  1, 
1960  and  before  reaching  age  65. 

Enactment  of  such  legislation  is  a  simple  matter 
of  keeping  faith  with  a  group  of  older  teachers.  The 
cost  of  such  legislation  was  anticipated  by  the  State 
when  it  enacted  the  current  retirement  laws. 


Social  Security  Offset  Protection 

A  bill  to  fix  the  method  for  computing  eligibility 
for  social  security  offset  under  the  teacher  retire¬ 
ment  act  as  the  method  now  used. 

To  have  a  group  of  older  teachers  lose  the  right  of 
retirement  without  a  social  security  offset  is  something 
that  should  not  only  be  corrected  but  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  happening  again.  If  some  future  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  again  were  to 


change  the  eligibility  rules,  another  group  of  teachers 
could  be  deprived  of  this  “choice.” 

To  prevent  this,  NJEA  suggests  that  the  eligibility 
rules  in  effect  December  31,1 959  be  designated  as  the 
basis  for  determining  the  social  security  offset  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  This  would  preserve  the  “status 
quo”  as  far  as  the  ability  to  avoid  a  social  security 
offset  is  concerned. 

There  is  no  cost  to  this  bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  conditions  as  they  now  exist. 


Veteran’s  Pension  Refunds 

A  bill,  similar  to  A-127  of  1959,  to  provide  for  the 
return  to  teacher  veterans  of  pension  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  their  employers  while  they  were 
in  military  service. 

In  returning  veterans’  contributions  to  them  under 
the  1955  retirement  act,  the  retirement  system  was 
advised  by  the  Attorney  General  not  to  return  contri¬ 
butions  made  for  them  by  their  employing  boards  of 


education  while  they  were  in  the  military  service. 
Under  virtually  identical  conditions,  the  State  did 
return  similar  contributions  to  State  and  local  public 
employees  under  the  Public  Employees  Retirement 
System  law — and  such  return  had  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Since  it  has  been  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  two  groups  were  to 
be  treated  alike,  NJEA  again  asks  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  the  return  of  these  monies  to  teacher 


Veteran’s  Definition 

A  bill,  similar  to  A-131  of  1939,  to  change  the 
terminal  date  of  World  War  II  service  from  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1945  to  December  31,  1946,  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  defining  "veteran"  under  the  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  system. 

The  1955  retirement  act  gave  certain  special  priv¬ 
ileges  to  veterans,  in  consideration  of  the  adjustments 
which  were  made  to  the  “free  veterans  retirement 


act.  However,  the  1955  law  defined  veterans  of 
World  War  II  very  narrowly,  by  requiring  at  least 
90  days  service  between  September  16,  1940  and 
September  2,  1945.  Use  of  the  latter  date  deprived 
of  “veteran  status”  an  appreciable  number  of  teachers 
who  had  long  been  regarded  as  veterans  and  who 
clearly  still  have  veterans’  rights  under  the  old  “free 
veterans”  act.  NJEA  strongly  recommends  that  the 
State  use  the  same  terminal  date  for  World  War  11 
service  as  is  used  by  the  Federal  Government,  namely 
December  31,  1946. 
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Retroactive  Purchase  of  Retirement 
Credit  for  Exchange  Teaching 

A  bill  to  allow  the  purchase  of  retirement  credit 
for  exchange  teaching  prior  to  July  26,  1956. 

Since  1956,  under  the  new  retirement  law,  teachers 
on  official  leave  of  absence  for  exchange  teaching  and 
certain  other  types  of  overseas  teaching  service  may 
contribute  to  the  retirement  system  and  receive  credit 


for  the  period  of  such  leave.  However,  purchase  of 
credit  is  permitted  only  for  such  exchanges  as  occurred 
since  July  26,  1956,  when  the  leave  of  absence  pro¬ 
visions  were  amended. 

To  cover  teachers  whose  exchanges  were  before  that 
date,  NJEA  is  requesting  an  amendment  to  permit 
teachers  rendering  such  service  to  purchase  retirement 
credit  to  the  same  extent  as  would  have  been  possible 
had  the  leaves  for  that  purpose  been  granted  on  or 
after  July  26,  1956. 


Non-Contributory  Pension 
for  State  Employees 

i  A  bill  to  make  possible  the  retirement  of  State 
employees,  who  are  not  members  of  a  retirement 
system,  on  a  non-contributory  pension  similar  to 
that  given  by  county  and  local  school  boards  to 
teachers  in  a  similar  position. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  teacher  retirement 
system  was  reorganized,  legislation  was  also  approved 
to  permit  the  retirement  of  teachers  who,  at  the  time 
of  their  employment  (prior  to  1919),  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  members  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  It  permitted  a  non-contributory  p>en- 
sion  to  be  paid  to  the  person  retired.  The  pension, 
when  added  to  the  social  security  benefit  for  which  the 
person  was  eligible,  would  not  exceed  30  percent  of 


his  final  average  salary  if  he  were  employed  less  than 
20  years  or  50  {percent  of  his  final  average  if  he  were 
employed  longer.  A  minimum  (total  of  pension  plus 
social  security)  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  final 
average  salary,  however,  was  set  for  an  employee  hav¬ 
ing  35  or  more  years  of  public  employment  and  being 
age  65  or  older  or  having  40  or  more  years  of  public 
employment  regardless  of  age. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  made  applicable  to  public 
employees  in  counties,  municipalities,  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Now  it  appears  that  there  are  State  employees 
whose  positions  would  be  covered  by  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  but  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Fund  and  whom  the  State  cannot  now  retire. 
To  correct  this  situation,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  the  State  with  the  power  to  grant  these  persons 
a  non-contributory  pension  similar  to  that  already 
authorized  for  employees  of  counties,  municipalities, 
and  school  districts. 


Your  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress 


SenSte  Third  District 

Cliffoiu.  f.  C»SE.  R.  (.0 

345  Elm  A«..,  Rahwa,  , 

James  C.  Auchincloss,  R.  60 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  25  Waterman  Ave.,  Rumson 


231  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Westfield  Fourth  District 


House  of 
Representatives 

First  District 

(Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem) 
William  T.  Cahill.  R.  '60 
1009  Park  Ave.,  Collingswood 

Second  District 

(Atlantic,  Cape  May, 
Cumberland) 

Milton  W,  Glenn,  R.  *60 
103  Pembroke  Ave., 

Margate  City 


(Burlington  and  Mercer) 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  D.  ’60 
Mountain  View  Road,  Trenton 

Fifth  District 

(Morris,  parts  of  Middlesex, 
^merset) 

Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr., 

R.  ’60 

Sand  Spring  Lane,  Morristown 

Sixth  District 

(Union) 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
R.  ’60 

320  Verona  Ave.,  Elizabeth 


Seventh  District 

(Hunterdon,  Sussex,  Warren, 
parts  of  Passaic  and  Bergen) 
William  B.  Widnall,  R.  '60 
W.  Saddle  River  Rd., 

Saddle  River 

Eighth  District 

(Part  of  Passaic) 

Gordon  Canfield,  R.  ’60 
317  E.  30th  St.,  Paterson  4 

Ninth  District 

(Parts  of  Bergen  and 
Hudson) 

Frank  C.  Osmers.  Jr.,  R.  ’60 
68  Knickerbocker  Rd.,  Tenafly 

Tenth  District 

(Parts  of  Essex  and  Hudson) 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  D.  ’60 
205  Grafton  Ave.,  Newark  4 


Eleventh  District 

Part  of  Essex 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  D.  ’60 
68  Hazelwood  Ave.,  Newark  6 

Twelfth  District 

(Part  of  Essex) 

George  M.  Wallhauser, 

R.  ’60 

3 1  Kensington  Terrace, 
Maplewood 

Thirteenth  District 

(Part  of  Hudson) 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 

D.  ’60 

102  W.  Fifth  St.,  Bayonne 

Fourteenth  District 

(Part  of  Hudson) 

Dominick  V.  Daniels,  D.  ’60 
193  Palisade  Ave., 

Jersey  City  6 
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Your  Representatives  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 


Cumberland 


Ariantic 

Senator: 

Frank  S.  Farley,  R.  ’61 
503  Schwehm  Bldg. 

Atlantic  City 

Assemblyman: 

Paul  M.  Salsburg,  R.  ’61 
641  Guarantee  Trust  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 

Albert  S.  Smith,  R.  ’61 
Guarantee  Trust  Bldg. 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

Senator: 

Walter  H.  Jones,  R.  ’61 
Peoples  Trust  Bldg. 

15  Main  St.,  Hackensack 

Assemblymen: 

Pierce  H.  Deamer,  Jr.,  R.  ’61 
38  W.  Main  St.,  Bergenfield 

William  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  R.  ’61 
474  Caldwell  Dr.,  Wyckoff 
Mrs.  Marion  W.  Higgins,  R.’61 
90  Werimus  Rd.,  Hillsdale 

Earl  A.  Marryatt,  R.  ’61 
190  Demarest  Ave.,  Closter 

Walter  Marut,  R.  ’61 
130  Locust  Ave.,  Wallington 

Carmine  F.  Saving,  R.  ’61 
251  Ridge  Rd.,  Lyndhurst 

Burlington 

Senator: 

Henry  S.  Haines,  D.  ’63 
230  High  St.,  Burlington 

Assemblyman: 

G.  Edward  Koenig,  D.  ’61 
40  Elizabeth  St.,  Bordentown 

Camden 

Senator: 

Joseph  W.  Cowgill,  D.  ’63 
709  Market  St.,  Camden 

Assemblymen: 

William  F.  Hyland,  D.  ’61 
130  N.  Broadway,  Camden 

Frank  E.  Meloni,  D.  ’61 
45  No.  5th  St.,  Camden 

Francis  J.  Werner,  D.  ’61 
822  N.  30th  St.,  Camden  5 

Cape  May 
Senator: 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr., 

R.  ’63 

421  Washington  St 
Cape  May 

Assemblyman: 

Anthony  J.  Volpe,  R.  ’61 
115  Crescent  Rd.,  Ocean  City 


Senator: 

Robert  H.  Weber,  D.  ’63 
82  W.  Broad  St.,  Bridgeton 

Assemblyman: 

Robert  Halpin,  D.  ’61 
105  N.  East  Ave.,  Vineland 

Essex 

Senator: 

Donal  C.  Fox,  D.  ’63 
671  Broad  St.,  Newark 

Assemblymen: 

Frank  L.  Bate,  R.  ’61 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Leroy  J.  D’Aloia,  D.  ’61 
24  Commerce  St.,  Newark 
William  H.  Everett,  R.  ’61 
602  Bloomfield  Ave. 

West  Caldwell 
Daniel  F.  Flynn,  D.  ’61 
556  Ridge  St.,  Newark 
Frank  LaMorte,  R.  ’61 
850  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Isadork  Laufer,  D.  ’61 
203  W.  Bigelow  St.,  Newark 
Philip  Lindeman,  R.  ’61 
1180  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark 
Elmer  M.  Matthews,  D.  ’61 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark 
C.  Robert  Sarcone,  R.  ’61 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Beatrice  M.  Stiles,  R.  ’61 
120  Halsted  St.,  East  Orange 
Herbert  H.  Tate,  R.  *61 
126  Court  St.,  Newark 
Mrs.  Madeline  A.  Williams, 
D.  ’61 

295  Halsted  St.,  East  Orange 

Clouceeter 

Senator: 

Thomas  F.  Connery,  Jr., 

D.  ’63 

623  Cooper  St.,  Camden 
Assemblyman: 

Joseph  Minotty,  R.  ’61 
Swedesboro  Rd.,  Franklinville 

Hudson 

Senator: 

William  F.  Kelly,  Jr.,  D.  ’61 
51  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Assemblymen: 

Maurice  V.  Brady,  D.  ’61 
47  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
Irene  Brown,  D.  ’61 
270  Fairmount  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Frederick  H.  Hause..,  D.  ’61 
1000  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken 
John  J.  Kijewski,  D.  ’61 
30  Garrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 


Alan  Kraut,  D.  ’61 
840  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
Edward  G.  Madden,  Jr.,  D.  ’61 
10  Hyland  Ave.,  Kearny 
William  Martin,  D.  ’61 
98  W.  28th  St.,  Bayonne 
William  V.  Musto,  D.  ’61 
1000  Hudson  Blvd. 

Union  City 

Robert  F.  Sabello,  D.  ’61 
80  -  70th  St.,  Guttenberg 

Hunterdon 

Senator: 

Wesley  L.  Lance,  R.  ’61 
Main  St.,  Glen  Gardner 

Assemblyman: 

Raymond  F.  Bowkley,  R.  ’61 
Allerton  Rd.,  Annandale 

Mercer 

Senator: 

SiDo  L.  Ridolfi,  D.  '61 
383  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8 

Assemblymen: 

Charles  B.  Farrington,  D.  ’61 
188  Nassau  St.,  Princeton 
Vincent  R.  Panaro,  D.  ’61 
126  N.  Montgomery  St. 
Trenton 

Edward  Sweeney,  D.  ’61 
15  Murray  PI.,  Princeton 

Middlesex 

Senator: 

John  A.  Lynch,  D.  ’63 
55  Paterson  St., 

New  Brunswick 

Assemblymen: 

J.  Edward  Crabiel,  D.  ’61 
38  Highland  Dr.,  Milltown 
Joseph  C.  Doren,  D.  *61 
209  Prospect  Ave.,  Dunellen 
William  Kurtz,  D.  ’61 
172  John  St.,  South  Amboy 

Monmouth 

Senator: 

Richard  R.  Stout,  R.  ’63 
National  Bank  Bldg. 

Allenhurst 

Assemblymen: 

Clifton  T.  Barkalow,  R.  ’61 
2  East  Main  St.,  Freehold 
Alfred  N.  Beadleston,  R.  *61 
12  Broad  St.,  Room  400 
Red  Bank 

Morris 

Senator: 

Thomas  J.  Hillery,  R.  ’61 
195  N.  Main  St.,  Boonton 

Assemblymen: 

Benjamin  Franklin  III,  R.  ’61 
53  Maple  Ave.,  Morristown 
Joseph  J.  Maraziti,  R.  ’61 
414  Dixon  Ave.,  Boonton 


W.  Steelman  Mathis,  R.  ’61 
229  Main  St.,  Toms  River 

Assemblyman: 

William  T.  Hiering,  R.  ’61 
Homer  St.,  Toms  River 

Passaic 

Senator: 

Anthony  J.  Grossi,  D.  ’61 
City  Hall,  Paterson  4 

Assemblymen: 

Samuel  Biber,  D.  ’61 
64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Joseph  M.  Keegan,  D.  ’61 
663  Main  Ave.,  Passaic 
Mrs.  Betty  M.  Kordja,  D.  ’61 
85  Mary  St.,  Paterson  3 
Robert  J.  Wegner,  D.  ’61 
555  E.  41st  St.,  Paterson 

Salem 

Senator: 

John  A.  Waddington,  D.  ’63 
R.D.  #3,  Salem 

Assemblyman: 

John  W.  Davis,  D.  ’61 
Fort  Mott  Rd.  R.D.  #3,  Salem 

Somerset 

Senator: 

William  E.  Ozzard,  R.  ’63 
27  N.  Bridge  St.,  Somerville 

Assemblyman: 

Raymond  H.  Bateman,  R.  ’61 
R.D.  #3,  Somerville 

Sussex 

Senator: 

George  B.  Harper,  R.  ’61 
Maple  Drive,  Layton 

Assemblyman: 

Douglas  Rutherford,  R.  ’61 
Sparta 

Union 

Senator: 

Robert  C.  Crane,  R.  ’63 
295  N.  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth 

Assemblymen: 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Hughes,  . 
D.  ’61 

Blue  House,  Morris  Ave. 
R.F.D.,  Union 

James  M.  McGowan,  D.  ’61 
1201  Chestnut  St.,  Elizabeth 
Nelson  F.  Stamler,  R.  ’61 
879  Floral  Ave.,  Union 
John  J.  Wilson,  D.  ’61 
517  Dorian  PI.,  Westfield 

Warren 

Senator: 

Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.,  R.  ’63 
701  Hillcrest  Blvd. 
Phillipsburg 

Assemblyman: 

Robert  E.  Frederick,  D.  ’61 
120  S.  Main  St.,  Phillipsburi 
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NEW  UERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. . 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Hotel  Ambassador.  Atlantic  City,  on 
Thursday,  November  12.  M\zie  V.  Scan- 
LAN,  President,  presided.  Sixty  delegates 
and  alternates  were  present.  On  motions 
duly  passed  the  alternates  were  seated 
and  the  Order  of  Business  and  Rules  of 
Procedure  were  adopted. 

Ida  L.  Francis,  Treasurer,  submitted 
the  Report  of  the  Auditor  for  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1958  to  August  31,  1959.  The 
report  showed  revenues  for  that  year 
of  $487,580.91  and  expenditures  of 
$454,568.25  and  total  assets  for  the 
Association  as  of  August  31,  1959  of 
$518,376.53.  Also  reported  was  a  state¬ 
ment  of  “178,  Inc.”  showing  an  operating 
deficit  for  the  year  of  $3,661.19  and 
total  assets  of  $78,939.93.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Montgomery,  seconded  and 
passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  Executive 
Secretary,  submitted  a  report  reviewing 
the  problems  of  rising  enrollments, 
teacher  shortage,  higher  costs,  and  rising 
criticisms  which  will  make  a  strong  Asso¬ 
ciation  essential  during  the  1960’s.  It 
was  moved  by  Faythe  E.  Stern,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Miss  Scanlan  reviewed  20  major 
achievements  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year  and  indicated  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  concern  in  the  area  of  taxes  and 
college  salaries.  She  expressed  her  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  help  she  had  received  as 
President  of  the  Association.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept 
the  report. 

CommrHees  Report 

Francis  R.  Peterman,  chairman  of 
the  Audits  Committee,  reported  its  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  auditor’s  report.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  the 
report  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Charles  Pierce,  chairman  of  the 
Budgets  Committee,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee  had  reported 
in  May  and  that  the  budget  had  been 
adopted  and  printed  (see  June,  1959 
Review,  p.  451). 

William  Pazicky,  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Committee,  reported  that  for 
the  past  year  the  Review  had  an  average 
circulation  of  49,947,  about  3,000  higher 
than  the  year  before.  Review  space  was 
divided  about  as  follows:  advertising 
28.5%;  association  activities  37.4%;  pro¬ 
fessional  material  29.8%  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  4.3%.  He  noted  a  substantial 
increase  in  advertising  revenue  and 
suggested  that  the  rates  be  re-studied 
during  the  coming  year,  in  the  light  of 
increased  circulation.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

Dr.  John  B.  Geissingbr,  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Research  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  studies  made  by  the  Re- 
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search  Division  during  the  past  year  and 
the  work  of  the  Division  in  the  area 
of  federal  income  tax  deductions  for 
teachers.  He  noted  that  the  Association 
might  profitably  use  a  research  person 
full  time  on  the  major  problems  of 
financing  New  Jersey  schools.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Bacha,  seconded  and 
passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Election  Declared 

William  R.  Coursen,  chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee,  reported  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  county  elections  in  May-June,  1959 
and  the  election  of  the  following  Associa¬ 
tion  officers  for  1959-61:  President,  Dr. 
James  M.  Lynch  Jr.;  Vice-President, 
Leonora  E.  Feuchter;  and  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer.  He  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  approval 
of  county  associations  during  the  coming 
year,  to  a  recommendation  that  the  1960 
Elections  Committee  consider  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  which  would  guarantee 
districts  with  500  members  of  NJEA  at 
least  one  member  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  for  each  500  members,  and  to  the 
possibility  of  reviewing  the  Standards  for 
County  Associations  during  the  coming 
year.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps, 
seconded  and  passed  to  approve  the  re¬ 
port.  A  suggestion  by  Mr.  Paluch  that 
the  major  district  representation  be  on 
the  basis  of  500  members  or  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  was  referred  to  the  1960 
Elections  Committee. 

Ralph  Kehs,  chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Committee,  submitted  a  report  show¬ 
ing  the  status  of  all  bills  supported  or 
opposed  by  NJEA  during  the  past  year. 
He  called  attention  to  the  passing  of 
the  College  Bond  Issue  referendum  on 
November  3  and  to  the  fact  that  a  bill 
is  being  drawn  against  residency  require¬ 
ments  in  school  districts.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Albert,  seconded  and  passed 
to  adopt  the  report. 

Honor  Deceased 

Rose  Kosches,  chairman  of  the 
Necrology  Committee,  submitted  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  who  died 
during  the  past  year  and  called  attention 
to  the  memorial  service  to  take  place  at 
a  General  Session.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Pazicky,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

Stephen  Sims  reported  for  the  Pension 
Policy  Committee,  calling  attention  to 
the  Association’s  success  in  preventing 
the  diversion  of  pension  monies  for  a 
State  Department  of  Education  building; 
to  the  enactment  of  S-38,  covering  earn¬ 
ings  as  substitutes  by  retired  teachers; 
to  the  liberalization  of  pension  fund 
investment  policies  (A-420);  and  to  some 
general  changes  in  the  basic  pension 
law  (election  of  trustees,  changes  in  Op¬ 
tion  1,  and  State  payments  to  Fund). 


.Nov.  12, 1959 

The  committee  made  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  regarding  legislation  for 
the  coming  year: 

(a)  Legislation  should  be  introduced  to 
amend  the  statutes  which  permit  pay¬ 
ment  of  pensions  to  non-members  of  an 
organized  Pension  Fund,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  equal  treatment  for  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  State,  or  a  county, 
municipality  or  school  district  of  the 
State. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  A-127,  which  would 
provide  for  refund  to  veterans  of  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  the  Pension  Fund  on 
their  behalf  during  a  period  of  military 
service,  is  not  enacted,  this  measure 
should  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature. 

(c|  In  the  event  that  A-I3I,  which  would 
change  the  terminal  date  for  veteren 
status  in  the  Pension  Fund  from  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1945  to  December  31,  1946,  is 
not  enacted,  this  measure  should  be  re¬ 
introduced  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  S-22,  which  restores 
to  a  group  of  teachers  the  privilege  of 
retiring  before  becoming  subject  to  the 
social  security  "offset,"  is  not  enacted, 
this  measure,  with  changes  necessary  to 
protect  those  who  continue  to  teach 
while  aweiting  its  enactment,  should  be 
reintroduced  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

(e)  Legislation  should  be  introduced  to 
amend  Chapter  37,  P.L.  of  1955  so  as 
to  cause  the  TP&AF  to  use  the  terms 
of  present  social  security  regulations 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  is  subject  to  "offset" 
or  reduction  after  age  65.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  could  prevent  the  re-occurrence  of 
the  "S-22  problem." 

(f)  Legislation  should  be  introduced  to 
amend  Chepter  37,  P.L  of  1955  so  as  to 
make  retroactive  the  provisions  of  a 
present  policy  of  the  TP&AF  which  per¬ 
mits  purchase  of  credit  in  the  Fund  for 
service  as  an  exchange  teacher, 

Mr.  Paluch  raised  the  question  of  the 
pension  reduction  rates  for  early  retire¬ 
ment,  indicating  he  felt  that  they  were 
too  high,  and  the  disability  benefits  for 
Plan  B  members.  Mr.  Bowler  ques¬ 
tioned  letters  being  sent  out  concerning 
over-payments  to  veterans  by  the  fund 
and  the  matter  of  income  tax  payments 
by  the  members  on  over-payments.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Sims,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Pension 
Policy  Committee,  including  its  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Gladys  Geer,  chairman  of  the  NJEA 
Salary  Committee,  made  the  following 
recommendations  for  that  Committee: 

(a)  "That  the  NJEA  introduca  legislation 
permitting  a  board  of  education  to  grant 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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partial  or  full  transfer  credit  for  tick  leave 
accumulated  in  another  New  Jersey  school 
district.  The  followin9  provisions  shall  be 
included  in  the  proposed  legislation: 

"(I)  Such  credit  may  be  granted  to  a 
teacher  at  the  time  of  employment  and  once 
granted  shall  not  be  revoked. 

“(2)  Upon  termination  of  employment,  the 
board  shall  issue  a  certificate  showing  the 
accumulated  days  of  tick  leave.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  must  be  filed  with  the  new  employer 
within  one  year  of  date  of  employment  if 
transfer  credit  is  allowed. 

"(3)  Boards  of  education  electing  to  grant 
transfer  credit  shall  do  so  by  a  policy  reso¬ 
lution  uniformly  applicable  to  all  employees. 

(b)  "That  NJEA  introduce  legislation  pro¬ 
tecting  the  accumulated  sick  leave  of 
teachers  and  other  employees  who  continue 
employment  when  consolidation  of  school 
districts  occur  and  when  a  regional  high 
school  district  is  formed. 

(c)  "And  the  following  changes  in  the 
State  Minimum  Salary  Law  for  introduction 
in  the  I960  Legislature  and  effective  July 
I.  1961: 

"(I)  Proposed  Schedule: 

Training  Levels 

Schedule  A — Non-degree  Nurse 
Schedule  B  —  Non-degree  Teacher 
Schedule  C— Bachelors  Degree  or  Equivalent 
Schedule  D  —  Masters  Degree  or  Equivalent 
Schedule  E —  6  yr.  Training 

"(2)  Employment  increments  of  $200  with 
adjustment  increments  of  $200  annually  until 
the  teacher  reaches  his  place  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  according  to  years  of  employment. 

"(3)  The  sixth  year  level  shall  require  a 
Masters  degree  and  30  additional  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work." 

A  vigorous  discussion  followed  concern¬ 
ing  the  differential  between  non-degree 
and  degree  teachers  at  the  maximum  of 
the  proposed  new  State  Minimum  Sched¬ 
ules.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  there 
be  special  provisions  for  non-degree 
teachers  of  long  service.  Also  suggested 
was  the  possibility  of  a  ratio  principle 
in  the  law  for  administrators.  It  was 
moved  by  Anne  Robinson  that  the  report 
be  adopted  and  the  committee  com¬ 
mended  for  a  wonderful  job.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  passed  with  one  “No” 
vote. 

To  Emphasize  Standards 

Dr.  George  Sharp,  chairman  of  the 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  Committee,  reported  on  the 
activities  of  the  committee  during  the 
past  year  with  special  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  Future  Teachers  Association 
and  the  Student  NJEA.  The  committee 
recommended: 

"That  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  re¬ 
quests  the  newly-appointed  TEPS  Committee 
to  continue  interest  in:  (a)  the  Graduate  In¬ 
terne  Program,  Trenton  State  College;  (b) 
the  teaching  principalship  study;  (c)  NJEA 


policy  statements  on  Teacher  Load  and  In- 
Service  Education. 

"That  county  education  associations  be 
urged  by  NJEA  to  invite  their  county  super¬ 
intendents,  and  other  appropriate  persons,  to 
discuss  the  status  and  next  steps  of  teacher 
certification  within  their  counties. 

"That  NJEA  should  make  every  effort  to 
encourage  our  state  and  liberal  arts  colleges, 
and  our  school  districts,  to  finance  the  trips 
of  their  staff  members,  invited  by  NJEA,  to 
attend  the  regional  conference. 

"That  NJEA  should  follow-up  its  interest 
in  the  I960  NCTEPS  Regional  Conference 
(see  Recommendation  3  above)  with  a  state¬ 
wide  TEPS  Conference  in  early  October,  I960. 
The  conference  should  incorporate  the  themes 
of  NCTEPS  national  conferences  at  Bowling 
Green  (1958);  Lawrence,  Kansas  (1959),  and 
San  Diego  (I960).  The  themes:  'The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers — New  Perspectives'  (1958); 
'The  Education  of  Teachers— Curriculum  Pro¬ 
grams'  (1959);  'The  Education  of  Teachers — 
Certification'  ( 1 960 ) ." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hedstrom, 
seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

Faythe  E.  Stern,  chairman  of  the 
Welfare  Committee,  reviewed  21  cases 
of  teacher  welfare  which  had  come 


Proposed 
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Min.  Min.-Max.  Min.  Min.-Max. 


before  the  committee  and  on  many  of 
which  the  Association  had  given  financial 
assistance.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Stern, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 
Mr.  Sheps  spoke  at  length  regarding  the 
activity  of  the  NJEA,  NTA  and  NEA 
in  opposing  Newark’s  new  residence  rule. 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  NJEA-NEA  Coordinating  Committee, 
reported  an  NEA  membership  of  20,413 
and  the  election  of  a  second  NEA  Direc¬ 
tor,  who  is  Rita  C.  Jacoby  of  Jersey 
City.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bacha, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Recommend  AfFiliafion 

George  Hance,  chairman  of  the  Affil¬ 
iated  Groups  Committee,  called  attention 
to  that  committee's  detailed  listing  and 
summary  of  the  work  of  NJEA  Affiliates. 
The  committee  recommended  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  paragraph  4  in  the 
Standards  for  Affiliated  Groups: 

"The  Conxtifufion  of  any  new  organixafion 
seeking  affiliation  hereafter  shall  require  that 
all  members  of  the  organization  shall  be 
members  of  NJEA.  AH  officers  and  at  least 
90y«  of  the  membership  of  all  affiliates  as 
of  January  I,  1959  shall  be  members  [either 
ective,  associate  or  honorary]  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association."  (Additions 
in  light-face). 

It  also  recommended  that  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  School  Psycholo¬ 
gists  be  approved  as  an  NJEA  Affiliate 
in  place  of  the  New  Jersey  Psychological 
Association,  and  that  the  New  Jersey 
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Council  of  Teachers  of  Reading  be  ap¬ 
proved  as  an  NJEA  affiliate  as  soon  as 
its  officers  notify  the  Association  that 
its  Constitution  has  been  amended  to 
require  all  members  to  be  members  of 
the  NJEA.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sims, 
seconded  and  passed  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  NJEA  Staff  Pension  Fund. 

Dr.  Vincent  A.  Halbert,  chairman 
of  the  Professional  Improvement  Con¬ 
ference  Committee,  reported  a  successful 
conference  on  “Preserving  our  Culture" 
with  2,000  teachers  present.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Eaton,  seconded  and 
passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch  Jr.  reported  for 
the  Higher  Education  Committee,  noting 
its  activity  in  the  area  of  better  salaries 
for  college  teachers,  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  purchasing  of  prior  service 
in  the  retirement  system  for  Rutgers 
teachers.  It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Marra, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Leon  Hood  reported  as  chairman  of 
the  Radio-TV  Committee.  He  called 
attention  to  the  Association’s  new  five- 
minute,  five-times-a-week  radio  series, 
“Speaking  of  Schools,”  which  is  now 
on  10  radio  stations  in  New  Jersey  and 
one  in  Philadelphia.  The  committee  is 
tremendously  concerned  with  efforts  to 
provide  all-state  TV  coverage.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept 
the  report. 

Renew  Tax  Stand 

Dr.  Hipp  reported  for  the  School 
Finance  Committee.  It  recommended: 

"Continued  support  in  I960  for  the  state 
aid  program  endorsed  for  the  1959  legisla¬ 
tive  year.  This  includes  ( I )  an  increase  in 
the  current  expense  foundation  program  from 
$200  to  $300  per  pupil;  (2)  an  increase  in 
minimum  aid  from  $50  to  $75  per  pupil;  (3) 
encouragement  for  consolidation  of  school 
districts  by  using  a  3  mills  fair  share  for  10 
years  rather  than  the  normal  5  mills;  |4) 
proportionate  increases  in  state  aid  for  the 
handicapped;  (5)  an  increase  in  the  building 
aid  foundation  program  tiom  $30  to  $38  per 
pupil;  and  (6)  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  state  aid  for  adult  education  within  the 
frame  work  of  the  current  expense  formula. 

"To  finance  this  program  NJEA  will  sup¬ 
port  either  a  general  sales  tax,  a  personal 
income  tax,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

"Should  the  representatives  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  working  together  for  the 
enactment  of  this  state  aid  program  agree 
on  any  revision  or  modification  of  the  present 
proposal,  such  proposed  revision  will  be 
studied  by  the  School  Finance  Committee 
and  then  referred  to  the  Delegate  Assembly." 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  passed, 
the  tax  recommendation  was  amended 
to  read: 

"To  finance  this  program  NJEA  will  sup¬ 
port  either  a  general  sales  tax,  a  personal 
income  tax,  or  such  other  taxes  which  may 
produce  sufficient  sums  to  finance  this 
program." 

Discussion  was  held  also  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  bringing  state  aid  up-to-date  to 
take  care  of  inflation.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report 
of  the  School  Finance  Committee. 

Following  luncheon,  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Enrollment  Com- 
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nittec,  reported  an  enrollment  for 
1958-59  of  47,314,  made  up  of  41,086 
Ktive  teachers,  2,312  retired  teachers 
and  3,916  associate  members.  NJEA 
had  its  largest  increase  (2,658)  in  active 
teacher  members  and  the  largest  (600) 
in  retired  teacher  members.  The  mem¬ 
bership  goal  for  the  current  year  is 
43,500  active  teacher  members.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept 
the  report. 

Andrew  Bacha  reported  for  the  Lead¬ 
ership  Conference  Conunittee,  noting 
that  the  Conference  itself  was  being  held 
while  the  Delegate  Assembly  met. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  considered  a 
recommendation  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  amend  by-law  3.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  already  appeared  in  the  NJEA 
Review.  It  was  regularly  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  that  by-law  3  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Duties  of  the  Treasurer — The  Treasurer 
shall  daposit  the  funds  of  the  Association  in 
institutions  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee;  he  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of 
the  Enrollment  Committee  and  shall  give  his 
receipt,  countersigned  by  a  representative 
of  such  committee,  to  each  member  of  the 
Association  for  payment  of  dues.  Checks  on 
accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Treasurer  or  by  such  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Association  other  than  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  as  may  be  designated  for 
this  function  by  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  recommendation  of  the  Treas¬ 


urer,  to  serve  during  the  term  of  such  Treas¬ 
urer.  He  shall  make  his  accounts  available 
for  an  annual  audit  and  shall  make,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  annual  report,  such  other  reports 
as  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Delegate 
Assembly  shall  require." 

Thanks  for  Bond  Issue 

The  following  statement  of  thanks  as 
a  result  of  the  success  of  the  College 
Bond  Issue  was  regularly  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed: 

"The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
thanks  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
185,000  majority  given  the  college  bond  issue 
proposal  in  the  recent  election.  It  regards 
this  vote  as  an  expression  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  education  from  kindergarten  through 
college,  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  needs  ahead  in  the  field  of  college 
education. 

"This  Association  wishes  to  thank  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor,  education,  woman's,  business, 
civic,  veterans',  farm,  professional  and  other 
State  groups  for  their  active  work  in  behalf 
of  the  college  bond  issue. 

"We  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
support  of  both  political  parties  and  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  their  candidates  in  the  election. 
We  thank  the  press  and  radio  for  their  af¬ 
fective  and  substantial  help  which  included 
fair  and  adequate  news  coverage,  as  wall  as 
strong  editorial  support. 

"We  also  wish  to  thank  the  many  business 
firms  which  made  important  contributions  to 


the  campaign,  including  office  space  and 
equipment,  newspaper,  radio  and  billboard 
advertising,  and  the  distribution  of  infor¬ 
mational  literature  to  their  employees, 

"Finally,  we  thank  the  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  pesonally  and  through  their 
local,  county  and  state  committees  worked 
tirelessly  to  assure  public  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved  in  this  bond  issue  vote 
and  were  essential  to  its  success." 

It  was  also  moved  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  to 
Mr.  Applegate  and  his  staff  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  College  Oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Miss  Scanlan  informed  the  Delegate 
Assembly  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  taken  action  to  add  temporary  staff 
for  the  Association,  if  necessary,  to  assist 
with  the  Association  campaigns  for  in¬ 
creased  state  aid,  a  new  minimum  salary 
law  and  improved  salaries  for  college 
faculties  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Edwards  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  for  two-year  notice  to  teachers 
who  are  being  retired  by  their  Boards 
of  Education  after  age  62.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  refer  this  to  the 
Pension  Committee. 

Miss  Scanlan  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close  with  a  tribute  to  the  groups  of 
NJEA  Committees  and  their  chairmen 
and  the  NJEA  staff.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary 
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HERE  IS  WHY 
GEICO  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk"  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  USM  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 

Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  cnco  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

119  Claim  Representatives, 

Coast -to -Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 


Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  cnco  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  cnco  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  cnco 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approvaL 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  cnco 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Name. 
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*  **  Governmeyt  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMRANV 
Capital  Stock  Compaaii  not  ajlliatcd  witk  (I  5  Oooemmeat 
WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


Residence  Address _ 

City _ _ 

Age _  □  Single 

Occupation _ 


_Z6n# _ County _ 

□  Married  □  Male 


.Statc- 


□  Female 


Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address)- 
Car  Is  registerad  In  State  of _ 


□ 

Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

Cyl. 

Body  Style 

Purchase  Data 

/  / 

□  New 
D  Used 


1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  it _ miles. 

(b)  It  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  butineu?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Governmenl  Employees  Insurance  Bldg.  Washington  5,  D.  C 


W 
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NEW  .JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Organization  Directory  1960 


Executive  Committee 

President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  ’61,  dean  of  students  . 

.  Glassboro  State  College,  Glassboro 

Vice-President 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  ’61,  vice-prin.  . .  Union  H.S.,  Union 
Treasurer 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  School  No.  14,  Jersey  City 

Atlantic 

Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  ’61,  supt . 

.  Bd.  of  Educ.,  1809  Pacific  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

Kathryn  E.  Stilwell,  ’61,  tchr.  .  Westwood  H.S.,  Westwood 
Burlington 

Sarah  W.  Lowden,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Delaware  Ave.  School,  Palmyra 

Camden 

Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell,  ’61,  tchr . 

. Longfellow  School,  Pennsauken 

Cape  May 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  Lafayette  St.  School,  Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Mrs.  Myrtle  J.  G.  Middleton,  tchr . 

.  Bank  St.  School,  Bridgeton 

Essex 

Charles  Gieske,  Jr.,  ’60,  tchr . 

. Grove  St.  School,  Irvington  1 1 

Gloucester 

John  W.  Stouffer,  ’60,  supt . 

_ Oakview  School,  West  Deptford  Twp.  (Woodbury) 

Hudson 

Mrs.  Jeanette  B.  Waters,  ’62,  school  social  worker  . . 

.  bur.  spec,  serv.,  182  Merseles  St.,  Jersey  City  2 


Hunterdon 

Carl  Sorensen,  ’62,  tchr . 

.  Hunterdon  Central  Reg.  H.S.,  Flemington 

Mercer 

Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan,  ’62,  guid.  couns . 

.  Junior  H.S.  No.  2,  Trenton  9 

Middlesex 

Cecil  W.  Roberts,  tchr . 

.  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.S.,  New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 

Everett  C.  Curry,  ’61,  prin . 

....  Intermediate  School,  Middletown  Twp.  (Leonardo) 
Morris 

Louis  Cronholm,  ’61,  prin .  Dover  H.S.,  Dover 

Ocean 

Paul  Bridenbaugh,  ’60,  asst,  prin . 

.  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach  H.S.,  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 

Passaic 

George  Springer,  ’60,  prin . 

.  Memorial  Jr.  H.S.  No.  11,  Passaic 

Salem 

Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth,  ’62,  co.  helping  tchr . 

. 42  N.  Main  St.,  Woodstown 

Somerset 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Yohn,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Bound  Brook  H.S.,  Bound  Brook 

Sussex 

Mildred  Harden,  ’62,  tchr .  Franklin  H.S.,  Franklin 

Union 

James  T.  Holcombe,  ’62,  prin.  . .  Livingston  School,  Union 
Warren 

Ruth  Williams,  ’60,  tchr .  Belvidere  H.S.,  Belvidere 


Delegate  Assembly 

Atlantic 

David  R.  Schlesinger,  ’61,  prin . 

.  Pleasantville  H.S.,  Pleasantville 

Harold  M.  Yehl,  ’60,  tchr.  . .  Hammonton  H.S.,  Hammonton 

Bergen 

Donald  E.  Bowler,  ’60,  dept,  head  . 

.  Ridgewood  H.S.,  Ridgewood 

Carolyn  M.  Edmundson,  ’60,  guid.  couns . 

.  Junior  HS.,  Glen  Rock 

David  C.  Greenberg,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Cliffside  Park  H.S.,  Cliffside  Park 

Paul  R.  Guiler,  ’60,  asst,  prin . Junior  H.S.,  Englewood 

John  C.  MacLean,  ’61,  prin . Lyndhurst  H.S.,  Lyndhurst 

Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  Miller,  ’60,  prin.  . .  Lincoln  School,  Lodi 

M.  Bruce  Oldford,  ’60,  tchr . Tenafly  H.S.,  Tenafly 

J.  Norman  Parris,  ’61,  guid.  dir . 

. Bergen  Co.  Voc.  &  Tech.  H.S.,  Hackensack 

Lillian  M.  Pasini,  ’60,  tchr.  . .  Park  Ridge  H.S.,  Park  Ridge 

Henriette  Struyk,  ’61,  dept,  head  . 

.  Ramapo  Reg.  H.S.,  Franklin  Lakes 

George  L.  Swan,  ’61,  dir.  elem.  educ.  Town  House,  Teaneck 

Dietrich  Twiefel,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  E.  A.  Bogert  School,  Upper  Saddle  River 


Note:  Towns  in  parentheses  indicate  post  office  mailing 
address.  Dates  following  names  indicate  year  for  termination 
of  term  of  office. 


Burlington 

Richard  Byham,  ’60,  guid.  dir . Junior  School,  Mt.  Holly 

Margaret  Crispin,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Moorestown  H.S.,  Moorestown 

Robert  Kemp,  ’60,  tchr . Florence  Twp.  IJ.S..  Florence 


Camden 


Beatrice  Brown,  ’60,  tchr . Edison  School,  Westmont 

Clara  I.  Fowles,  ’61,  prin.  H.  L.  Bonsall  School,  Camden  4 
Harriette  R.  Johnson,  ’61,  tchr.  . .  School  No.  3,  Audubon  6 

William  H.  Thorpe,  ’60,  asst,  supt . 

. Erlton  School,  Delaware  Twp.  (Erlton) 


Vacancy 


Cape  May 

Mrs.  Janet  E.  Vance,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Middle  Twp.  H.S.,  Cape  May  Court  House 


Cumberland 

Anne  L.  Robinson,  ’60,  tchr . Culver  School,  Millville 

Mrs.  Rose  Sobelman,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Deerfield  Twp.  School,  Rosenhayn 


Essex 

Anne  Boehmer,  ’61,  tchr.  . .  Haywood  Ave.  School,  Orange 

Malcolm  Breithaupt,  ’60  tchr . 

.  Essex  Fells  School,  Essex  Fells 

John  Burguillos,  ’60,  tchr .  Verona  H.S.,  Verona 
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Margaret  E.  Eaton,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  West  Orange  H.S.,  West  Orange 

Wayne  Eikbnberry,  ’61,  tchr . Millbum  H.  S.,  Millbum 

Gladys  Geer,  ’61,  tchr . Ashland  School,  East  Orange 

John  Hedstrom,  ’61,  tchr .  Ivy  Jr.  H.S.  Newark 

William  I.  Large,  ’61,  tchr . Public  School,  Roseland 

Anthony  Paluch,  ’61,  tchr . East  Side  H.S.,  Newark 

Carolyn  A.  Pohl,  ’60,  elem.  supv.  .  School  No.  3,  Belleville  9 

A.  John  Sheps,  ’61,  phys.  educ.  dir . 

.  S.  8th  St.  School,  Newark 

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Skoosberg,  ’61,  prin . 

.  South  Jr.  H.S.,  Bloomfield 

OleiicMtar 

Charles  T.  Goess,  III,  ’60,  prin . 

. Gibbstown  Scho^,  Greenwich  Twp.  (Gibbstown) 

Thomas  W.  Montgomery,  ’61,  elem.  supv . 

.  Kindle  School,  Pitman 

Hudson 

Alan  P.  Edwards,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  J.  F.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City  5 

G.  Ruth  Hagan,  ’61,  tchr . School  No.  24,  Jersey  City  4 

William  Henry,  ’60,  dir.  admissions  . 

. Jersey  City  State  College,  Jersey  City  5 

John  Loftus,  ’61,  supv .  Kearny  H.S.,  Kearny 

Erma  Raksanyi,  ’61,  asst,  prof . 

.  Jersey  City  State  College.  Jersey  City  5 

Grace  Sharkey,  ’60,  tchr . Bayonne  H.S.,  Bayonne 

Huntordon 

Frances  R.  Peterman,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Flemington-Raritan  Elem.  School.  Flemington 

Mtrcor 

Reba  S.  Burrichter,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  Lalor  School,  Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr.,  ’60,  acting  asst,  supt . 

.  Lawrence  Jr.  H.S..  Lawrence  Twp.  (Trenton  8) 

Isabel  Hill.  ’61,  prin . Junior  H.S.  No.  4,  Trenton  10 

Mrs.  Dorothea  W.  Lummis,  ’61,  prin . 

.  Nassau  St.  School,  Princeton 

Middlesex 

Robert  A.  Dennison,  ’61,  tchr.  . .  Metuchen  H.S.,  Metuchen 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Kerr,  ’61,  tchr . Stelton  School,  Edison 

Mrs.  Angelica  Marra,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  Sayreville  H.S.,  Sayreville 

Mrs.  Vera  Weagley,  ’60,  tchr.  , .  Milltown  School,  Milltown 

Harold  Wickholm,  '60,  prin . 

.  New  Market  School.  New  Market 

Monmouth 

Mrs.  Erma  B.  Dorrer,  ’61,  head  tch . . 

.  Broad  St.  Elem.  School.  Manasquan 

Wallace  F.  Gleason,  ’60.  prin . 

.  Asbury  Park  H.S..  Asbury  Park 


James  J.  Howard,  ’61,  tchr . 

. Central  School,  Wall  Twp.  (Belmar) 

Melvin  W.  Jones,  ’60,  guid.  dir . 

. Middletown  Twp.  H.S.,  Middletown 

WiLUAM  Pazicky,  ’61,  prin . River  St.  School,  Red  Bank 

Morris 

Charles  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  ’60,  prin . 

.  Canfield  Ave.  School,  Mine  Hill  (Dover) 

Mrs.  Maoalyn  M.  Fick,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  East  Dover  Elem.  School,  Dover 

Samuel  Hollander,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Morris  Twp.  Jr.  H.S.,  Morristown 

Roy  S.  Lockhart,  ’61,  dept,  head  . .  Madison  H.S.,  Madison 

Carolyn  McDermitt,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  Borough  School,  Morris  Plains 

Oceen 

Ben  Monticciolo,  ’61,  couns . 

. Southern  Ocean  Co.  Reg.  H.S.,  Manahawkin 

Frank  A.  Rempe,  ’61,  guid.  dir.  . .  Lakewood  H.S.,  Lakewood 

Passeic 

George  Ameer,  ’61,  tchr . Pine  Lake  School,  Wayne 

George  N.  Anderson,  ’61,  prin.  .  Junior  H.S.,  No.  10,  Clifton 
Andrew  M.  Bacha,  ’60,  tchr.  . .  Jefferson  School  No.  1,  Passaic 

Robert  J.  Ferrier,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Pompton  Lakes  H.S.,  Pompton  Lakes 

Edward  Mather,  ’60,  dept,  head  . 

.  Eastside  H.S.,  Paterson  3 

Faythe  E.  Stern,  ’60,  prin . School  No.  13,  Paterson  4 

Salem 

Sara  M.  Lounsbury,  ’60,  tchr.  Central  Park  School,  Pennsville 
Somenat 

Clarke  D.  Deppin,  ’61,  tchr.  . .  Smalley  School,  Bound  Brook 

John  B.  Parker,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  North  Plainfield  H.S.,  North  Plainfield 

Sussex 

Mrs.  Mary  Butcher,  ’61,  tchr . Sparta  School,  Sparta 

Union 

Raymond  J.  Callaghan,  ’60,  prin.  School  No.  1,  Scotch  Plains 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Charron,  ’61,  tchr . 

.  Lafayette  Jr.  H.S.,  Elizabeth 

Marie  Demarest,  ’61,  tchr . Linden  H.S.,  Linden 

George  H.  Denny,  ’60,  tchr . 

.  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.S.,  Westfield 

Alda  Haines,  ’61,  guid.  couns.  . .  Hubbard  Jr.  H.S.,  Plainfield 

Norman  T.  Howard,  ’61,  guid.  coun . 

.  Junior  School,  Roselle  Park 

Daniel  Kautzman,  ’60,  dept,  head  . .  Summit  H.S.,  Summit 

Mrs.  Maryneil  Weldon,  ’60,  tchr  . 

.  Washington  School,  Roselle 

Warren 

Henry  Dinger,  ’60,  prin . 

Harmony  Cons.  &hool.  Harmony  Twp.  (Phillipsburg) 


NJEA  Committees 

Affiliated  Groups  Committee 

Chairman:  George  C.  Hance,  elem.  supv . 

.  School  No.  3,  Bogota 

Louise  Baird,  tchr .  Hamilton  H.S.  West,  Trenton 

Alan  P.  Edwards,*  tchr.  . .  J.  F.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City 

John  Gardner,  tchr .  Junior  H.S.,  Summit 

Virginia  L.  Haycock,  tchr . Hillside  School,  Montclair 

Mrs.  Angelica  Marra,*  tchr.  . .  Sayreville  H.S.,  Sayreville 

Anne  L.  Robinson,*  tchr .  Culver  School,  Millville 

David  R.  Schlesinger.*  prin . 

.  Pleasantville  H.S.,  Pleasantville 

Grace  Schultz,  tchr . Mendham  Twp.  School,  Brookside 

Audits  Committee 

Chairman:  E.  Kendall  Gike.  prin . 

.  Freehold  Twp.  School,  R.F.D.,  Freehold 

•Member  of  Delegate  Assembly 

January,  ivto 


Alfred  Alvine,  tchr.  . .  Bloomingdale  School,  Bloomingdale 
Edward  R.  Branin,  prin .  Absecon  School,  Absecon 

American  Legion  Joint  Committee 

Chairman:  Anthony  Paluch,*  tchr.  . .  East  Side  H.S.,  Newark 

Roy  Black,  tchr .  Bridgewater  H.S.,  Somerville 

Holton  E.  Hackett,  tchr . Cramer  Jr.  H.S.,  Camden 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Wolffe.  tchr . Columbus  School,  Lodi 

Budgets  Committee 

Chairman:  William  S.  Jelin,  guid.  couns . 

.  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.S.,  New  Brunswick 

Donald  E.  Bowler,*  dept,  head  . 

.  Ridgewood  H.S.,  Ridgewood 

Charles  A.  Brown,  Jr.,*  prin . 

. Canefield  Ave.  School,  Mine  Hill  (Dover) 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

Lawrence  L.  Diehl,  tchr.  . .  Moorestown  H.S.,  Moorestown 

T.  Franklin  Kershner,  supt . Academy  St.,  Clayton 

Marie  Maurel,  tchr .  Plainfield  H.S.,  Plainfield 

Paul  F.  Steffen,  tchr . Glen  Ridge  H.S.,  Glen  Ridge 

Building  Committee  '' 

Chairman:  George  A.  Springer,  prin . 

.  Memorial  Jr.  H.S.  No.  11,  Passaic 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  supt.  . .  1253  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Bole,  dean  . 

.  Glassboro  State  College,  Glassboro 

Burr  D.  Coe,  dir . 

....  Middlesex  Co.  Voc.  &  Tech.  H.S.,  New  Brunswick 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-prin .  Union  H.S.,  Union 

Clarence  A.  Graham,  tchr . Tenafly  H.S.,  Tenafly 

Miriam  B.  Reichly,  tchr . Ocean  City  H.S.,  Ocean  City 

Mazie  V.  SCANLAN  .  8807  Monmouth  Ave.,  Margate 

William  R.  Smith,  prin.  . .  Abington  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  tchr.  . .  School  No.  14,  Jersey  City 

Dr.  Cleve  O.  Westby,  dir.  school  bldg,  services . 

State  Dept,  of  Educ.,  172  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25 

Editorial  Committee 

Chairman:  Walter  H.  Williams,  English  coord . 

.  Ocean  City  H.S.,  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus,  prin . Franklin  School,  Metuchen 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer,  tchr . 

.  Southern  Blvd.  School,  Chatham 

Henry  W.  Dinger,*  prin . 

Harmony  Cons.  School,  Harmony  Twp.  (Phillipsburg) 

A.  L.  Donley,  supt .  512  S.  7th  St.,  Vineland 

Edward  Mather,*  dept,  head  . . .  Eastside  H.S.,  Paterson  3 

Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxson,  dept,  head . 

.  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S.,  Demarest 

Educational  Research  Committee 

Chairman:  John  F.  Burnside,  prin . 

.  Jefferson  School,  Rockaway 

Peter  Cannici,  prin .  Passaic  Sr.  H.S.,  Passaic 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Carman,  prin.  . .  Gregory  School,  Trenton  8 

Dr.  Ralph  P.  Gallagher,  supt . 

.  133  W.  Maple  Ave.,  Bound  Brook 

Charles  W.  Grod,  tchr . Intermediate  School,  Fort  Lee 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Johnson,  asst,  prin . 

.  Central  School,  R.F.D.,  Great  Meadows 

Chester  M.  Ogden,  prin .  Fairton  School,  Fairton 

George  Thawley,  adm.  asst . 

.  V.  L.  Davey  Jr.  H.S.,  East  Orange 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Wright,  elem.  supv . 

.  Markham  PI.  School.  Little  Silver 

Consultant:  S.  David  Winans,  dir.  of  research  &  publications, 
State  Dept,  of  Educ.,  175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8 

Elections  Committee 

Atlantic 

Lauchlin  D.  MacKinnon,  tchr.  . .  Atlantic  H.S.,  Atlantic  City 
Bergen 

Donald  T.  Duff,  prin.  .  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S.,  Demarest 
Burlington 

Mrs.  France  A.  Baloche,  tchr . 

.  Medford  Lakes  Elem.  School,  Medford  Lakes 

Camden 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Mervine,  tchr.  . .  Audubon  H.S.,  Audubon 
Cape  May 

John  E.  Wilsey,  tchr . Cape  May  H.S.,  Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Chairman:  Edward  Mokrynsky,  asst,  to  supt . 

.  Bd.  of  Educ.,  N.  High  St.,  Millville 

Essex 

Arthur  C.  Stender,  prin.  .  Myrtle  Ave.  Jr.  H.S.,  Irvington  11 


Gloucester 

Frederick  S.  Yeiter,  Jr.,  tchr . 

.  Harrison  Twp.  School,  Mullica  Hill 

Hudson 

Helen  Obzrut,  tchr .  Harrison  H.S.,  Harrison 

Hunterdon 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Strouse,  tchr . 

.  Flemington-Raritan  Elem.  School,  Flemington 

Mercer 

George  A.  Abel,  acting  prin . 

.  Lawrence  Jr.  H.S.,  Lawrence  Twp.  (Trenton  8) 

Middlesex 

Mrs.  Mary  Czaya,  tchr . Columbus  School,  Carteret 

Monmouth 

Daniel  Jackler,  guid.  dir .  Matawan  H.S.,  Matawan 

Morris 

Anthony  A.  Ciriot,  prin . Washington  School,  Chatham 

Ocean 

Gertrude  Tansey,  couns . Lakewood  H.S.,  Lakewood 

Passaic 

Harriet  H.  Burchell,  prin . 

.  Memorial  School,  Totowa  (Paterson  2) 

Salem 

Charles  V.  Whilden,  prin.  ..  Olivet  School,  R.D.  1,  Elmer 
Somerset 

Martin  Greishaber,  prin . Findeme  School,  Somerville 

Sussex 

Mrs.  Marian  Houyoux,  tchr . H.  Morgan  School,  Sparta 

Union 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Pierson,  tchr . 

.  R.  Morris  School  No.  18,  Elizabeth  3 

Warren 

Gladys  E.  Mustard,  tchr.  . .  Freeman  School,  Phillipsburf 

Enrollment  Commmittee 

Chairman:  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  tchr.  .  Grant  School,  Trenton 
Committee  members  appointed  for  the  1959-60  school  year 
(see  June,  1959  Review,  p.  450)  will  continue  to  serve; 
appointments  for  the  1960-61  school  year  will  be  announced 
in  the  June,  1960  Review. 

Ethics  Committee 

Chairman:  Melvin  W.  Jones,*  guid.  dir . 

.  Middletown  Twp.  H.S.,  Middletown 

Alvah  Constantine,  prin.  .  Memorial  School,  Point  Pleasant 
Mrs.  Grace  K.  Eagles,  tchr.  Fairmount  Ave.  School,  Chatham 

Robert  K.  Emens,  prin . 

. Delaware  Ave.  &  Charles  St.  Schools,  Palmyra 

Clara  1.  Fowles*,  prin.  . .  H.  L.  Bonsall  School,  Camden  4 

Francis  Hopkins,  tchr . Clifton  Sr.  H.S.,  Clifton 

Joan  A.  Murphy,  tchr . School  No.  23,  Jersey  City  6 

George  C.  Parr,  guid.  couns . 

.  South  Orange  Jr.  H.S.,  South  Orange 

Ruth  E.  Reininger,  elem.  dir . 

.  Rowan  School,  Hamilton  Twp.  (Trenton) 

Health  &  Safety  Committee 

Chairman:  Helen  Fischer,  nurse  supv . 

. Special  Services,  12th  FI.,  City  Hall,  Camden  1 

Roger  Cassi,  athl.  dir.  . . .  Williamstown  H.S.,  Williamstown 
Dr.  Everett  L.  Hebel,  dir.,  health,  safety,  &  phys.  educ., 
State  Dept,  of  Educ.,  175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  25 
Christine  D.  Lear,  asst.  prof.  . .  Newark  State  College,  Union 

Caroline  M.  McDermitt*,  tchr . 

.  Borough  School,  Morris  Plains 

Catherine  McIntosh,  tchr.  ..  Olivet  School,  R.D.  1,  Elmer 

Wilma  J.  McVeigh,  dean  of  girls . 

.  Ridgewood  H.S.,  Ridgewood 

Steven  J.  Steger,  athl.  dir . Cape  May  H.S.,  Cape  May 

Dr.  Hazel  Wacker,  asst,  prof . 

Panzer  School,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair 
Consultant:  Joseph  E.  Clayton,  deputy  comm,  of  educ..  State 
Dept,  of  Educ.,  175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25 
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Higher  Education  Committee 

Chairman:  Charles  J.  Longacre,  dir.  field  service  - 

.  Newark  State  College,  Union 

John  Dykstra,  prof.  . .  Jersey  City  State  College,  Jersey  City 

Dr.  Velma  D.  Hayden,  dean  . 

. Trenton  State  College,  Trenton  5 

Dr.  Edward  Huberman,  assoc,  prof . 

.  Rutgers  University,  Newark  2 

Dr.  Harry  H.  Shapiro,  asst,  prof . 

.  Rutgers  University,  Camden 

Dr.  Luther  G.  Shaw,  prof . 

.  Glassboro  State  College,  Glassboro 

Dr.  Horace  J.  Sheppard,  assoc,  prof . 

.  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair 

Dr.  Guido  G.  Weigend,  prof . 

.  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  White,  dean  . 

.  Paterson  State  College,  (Box  2259)  Paterson 


Insurance  Committee 

Chairman:  Roy  S.  Lockhart*,  dept,  head  . 

.  Madison  H.S.,  Madison 

Charles  B.  Bogart,  Jr.,  dept  head  . .  Summit  H.S.,  Summit 

Ara  S.  Boyan,  tchr . Rutherford  Sr.  HS.,  Rutherford 

Donald  P.  Bush,  dept,  head  West  Orange  H.S.,  West  Orange 

Thomas  A.  Huff,  tchr .  Wayne  Jr.  H.S.,  Wayne 

Howard  M.  Phifer,  supt .  Broad  St.,  Gibbstown 

Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Ruppersberger,  tchr . 

.  Windsor  School,  Washington  Twp.  (Windsor) 

Sherwood  Wilson,  prin .  Shiloh  School,  Shiloh 


Leadership  Conference  Committee 

Chairman:  Benton  P.  Cummings,  tchr . 

.  Newton  H.S.,  Newton 

Andrew  M.  Bacha*,  tchr.  .  .Jefferson  School  No.  1,  Passaic 
Eleanor  M.  Coe,  prin.  . .  Longfellow  School.  Pennsauken  8 

William  V.  Dunn,  prin . Paramus  H.S.,  Paramus 

Mary  E.  Froustet,  tchr . Union  H.S.,  Union 

Mrs.  Winifred  S.  Jensen,  dept,  head . 

.  Perth  Amboy  H.S.,  Perth  Amboy 

Dr.  Katherine  Loder,  supv . Bridgeton  H.S.,  Bridgeton 

Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  Jr.,  supt . 

.  Granville  Ave.  School,  Margate 


Legislation  Committee 
Atlantic 

Albion  G.  Hart,  prin . Atlantic  City  H.S.,  Atlantic  City 

Bargen 

Joseph  B.  Stroman,  tchr . Tenafly  Sr.  H.S.,  Tenafly 

Henry  Luthin,  prin . Roosevelt  School,  Englewood 

Burlington 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Howe,  supt.  ..  518  Locust  Ave.,  Burlington 
Camden 

Beatrice  Brown*,  tchr .  Edison  School,  Westmont 

Cape  May 

William  H.  Donahue,  adm.  prin . 

.  Lower  Twp.  Cons.  School,  Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gray,  guid.  dir . 

.  Bridgeton  Jr.  H.S.,  Bridgeton 

Essex 

Michael  Rosamilia.  dept,  head  . .  Belleville  H.S.,  Belleville  9 

Raymond  Sterling,  prin . 

.  South  Orange  Jr.  H.S.,  South  Orange 

Walter  E.  Stoddart,  prin.  . .  Dayton  St.  School,  Newark  12 
Gloucester 

L  Arthur  Walton,  supt . 37-A  S.  Broadway,  Pitman 

Hudson 

Al  Zampella,  tchr .  School  No.  27,  Jersey  City 

Iames  E.  Corcoran,  guid.  couns.  . .  Bayonne  H.S.,  Bayonne 

JANUARY,  IVAO 


Hunterdon 

Mrs.  Edith  O.  Thomas,  adm.  asst . 

.  Frenchtown  School,  Frenchtown 

Mercer 

Melindo  Persi,  tchr . 

.  Sharon  School.  Washington  Twp.  (Robbinsville) 

Middlesex 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Lawrie,  tchr.  . .  Dunellen  H.S.,  Dunellen 
Monmouth 

Dr.  John  W.  Wood,  prin . 

.  No.  Long  Branch  School.  Long  Branch 

Morrris 

Gerald  F.  Hopkins,  prin.  . .  Mt.  Lakes  H.S.,  Mountain  Lakes 
Ocean 

Lawrence  DeBellis,  supt.  . .  Ocean  Rd.  School,  Pt.  Pleasant 

Passaic 

Peter  G.  Polowniak,  prin.  .  McKinley  School  No.  8,  Passaic 
Salem 

Eric  G.  Errickson,  prin . Woodstown  H.S.,  Woodstown 

Somerset 

Kenneth  Adams,  guid.  couns . 

.  Bound  Brook  H.S.,  Bound  Brook 

Sussex 

Warren  D.  Cummings,  tchr . Newton  H.S.,  Newton 

Union 

Chairman:  Ralph  Kehs,  prin . 

.  Evergreen  School,  Scotch  Plains 

Warren 

Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Macdonald,  librarian  . 

.  Washington  H.S.,  Washington 

Consultant:  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  member,  NEA  Legislative 
Commission,  &  tchr .  Grant  School,  Trenton 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee 

Chairman:  Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  supt . Pine  Grove 

&  Highland  Aves.,  Franklin  Twp.  (New  Brunswick) 
Committee  members  appointed  for  the  1959-60  school  year 
(see  June,  1959  REVIEW,  p.  450)  will  continue  to  serve; 
appointments  for  the  1960-61  school  year  will  be  announced 
in  the  June,  1960  REVIEW. 

NEA  1961  Convention 

Chairman:  Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  supt . 

.  Bd.  of  Educ.,  1809  Pacific  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 

Rita  C.  Jacoby,  tchr . J.  F.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  supt . Pine  Grove  & 

Highland  Ave.,  Franklin  Twp.  (New  Brunswick) 

NEA  Elections  Committee 

Chairman:  William  R.  Stover,  supt . 

.  Mainland  Reg.  H.S.,  750  Shore  Rd.,  Linwood 

Sara  M.  Lounsbury*,  tchr.  . .  Central  Park  School,  Pennsville 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rhodes,  prin.  .  Freeman  School,  Phillipsburg 
John  Sheps,  phys.  educ.  dir.  . . .  S.  8th  St.  School,  Newark 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  tchr . Grant  School,  Trenton  9 

Necrology  Committee 

Chairman:  Rose  Koches,  tchr . 

.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.  School,  Irvington 

Earl  Freyberger,  tchr .  Allentown  H.S.,  Allentown 

Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Reyle,  tchr . 

.  Washington  School,  North  Bergen 

Order  of  Business  &  Rules  of  Procedure  Committee 

Chairman:  John  W.  Hedstrom*,  tchr.  .  Ivy  Jr.  H.S.,  Newark  6 
Clarke  D.  Deepen*,  tchr.  . .  Smalley  School,  Bound  Brook 

G.  Ruth  Hagan*,  tchr . School  No.  24,  Jersey  City  4 

Mrs.  Janet  Vance*,  tchr . 

.  Middle  Twp.  H.S.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Harold  M.  Yehl*,  tchr.  . .  Hammonton  H.S.,  Hammonton 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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Pension  Policy  Committee 

Chairman:  Marion  E.  Kiehl,  psych . 

.  1809  Pacific  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 

Walter  Aurnhammer,  prin.  . .  14th  Ave.  School,  Newark  3 

Carl  W.  Barget,  Sr .  15  Maple  Terr.,  Maplewood 

Mrs.  Elm  a  R.  Borden,  prin.  . .  McGalliard  School,  Trenton 
Chester  H.  Bright,  asst.  prin.  . .  Roosevelt  School,  Westfield 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Browne,  tchr . 

.  Washington  School,  Harrison 

Paul  M.  Dare,  prin .  Audubon  H.S.,  Audubon  6 

Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Freed,  tchr . Wildwood  H.S.,  Wildwood 

M.  Alexander  Glasmire,  prin .  . . 

.  Williamstown  H.S.,  Williamstown 

Dr.  James  Houston,  prof . 

.  Paterson  State  College,  (Box  2259)  Paterson 

Clifton  E.  Lawrence,  supt.  . .  Wantage  (Box  55,  Sussex) 

Dr.  Allan  Morehead,  dept,  chairman  . 

.  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair 

Stephen  B.  Sims,  prin . Washington  School,  Dumont 

Virginia  P.  Zimmerman,  tchr . 

.  Montgomery  Twp.  Elem.  School,  Skillman 

Consultant:  George  M.  Dare,  supt .  Bordentown 

Consultant:  James  T.  Holcombe,  prin . 

.  Livingston  School,  Union 


Program  &  Services  Committee 

Chairman:  Barbara  A.  Wolf,  asst,  supt . 

.  Bd.  of  Educ.,  355  State  St.,  Hackensack 

Ray  J.  Ast,  Jr.,  tchr . Maplewood  Jr.  H.S.,  Maplewood 

John  Bennett,  asst,  supt . Toms  River 

Richard  Byham*,  guid.  dir . Junior  School,  Mt  Holly 

Herbert  Califano*,  assoc,  prof . 

.  Paterson  State  College,  (Box  2259)  Paterson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dagon,  tchr.  . .  Barber  School,  Phillipsburg 

Dr.  John  B.  Geissinger,  supt . 

.  27  W.  Clinton  Ave.,  Tenafly 

Walter  L.  Gordon,  prin . Hatch  Jr.  H.S.,  Camden  3 

Alexander  S.  Hughes,  dept,  head  . 

.  Atlantic  City  H.S.,  Atlantic  City 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Kerr*,  tchr . Stelton  School,  Edison 

Howard  Morris,  Jr.,  co.  supt . 90  Market  St.,  Salem 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  tchr . 

.  Roseville  Ave.  School,  Newark 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  pres . 

.  Glassboro  State  College,  Glassboro 

Mrs.  Rose  Sobelman*,  tchr . 

.  Deerfield  Twp.  School,  Rosenhayn 

Jeanne  Van  Wyk,  prin .  School  No.  18,  Paterson 

Mrs.  Jeannette  B.  Waters,  sch.  soc.  worker . 

_ bureau  of  special  services,  School  No.  5,  Jersey  City 


Radio-TV  Committee 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dillon,  tchr . 

.  Trenton  Central  H.S.,  Trenton 

John  W.  Bankert,  tchr.  . .  Atlantic  City,  H.S.,  Atlantic  City 

Wayne  Eikenberry*,  tchr . Millburn  H.S.,  Millburn 

Jack  A.  Middleton,  III,  guid.  couns.  . .  Dover  H.S.,  Dover 

Paul  W.  Mulford,  supt . Florence  Twp.  (Roebling) 

Balkom  J.  Reaves,  asst,  prin . 

.  Pascack  Valley  Reg.  H.S.,  Hillsdale 

Howard  Richmond,  coord,  of  inst.  materials  . 

. Asbury  Park  H.S.,  Asbury  Park 

Mrs.  Doris  M.  Smith,  reading  coord . 

.  Carlton  School,  Penns  Grove 

Faythe  E.  Stern*,  prin . School  No.  13,  Paterson  4 


Salary  Commimttee 

Chairman:  C.  Ray  Ling,  tchr . Westwood  H.S.,  Westwood 

David  Barry,  tchr .  River  Styx  School,  Hopatcong 

James  Bell,  tchr . N.  Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S.,  Annandale 


Willard  S.  Campbell,  Jr.,  asst,  prin . 

.  Hopewell  Twp.  Central  H.S.,  Pennington 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Charron*,  tchr . 

.  Lafayette  Jr.  H.S.,  Elizabeth 

Robert  A.  Dennison*,  tchr . Metuchen  H.S.,  Metuchen 

Paul  Dittrich,  Jr.,  tchr . Junior  H.S.,  No.  10,  Clifton 

Mrs.  Erma  B.  Dorrer*,  head  tchr . 

. Broad  St.  Elem.  School,  Manasquan 

Alfred  R.  Drexel,  tchr . School  No.  9,  Hoboken 

Gladys  Geer*,  tchr .  Ashland  School,  East  Orange 

Thomas  W.  Montgomery*,  elem.  supv . 

.  Kindle  School,  Pitman 

Milton  J.  Richey,  tchr.  . .  Somerset  Park  School,  Levittown 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Scott,  asst,  supt . Box  52,  Parsippany 

Mrs.  Marie  R.  Stone,  prin . 

....  Middle  Twp.  Elem.  School,  Cape  May  Court  House 


School  Finance  Committee 

Chairman:  Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill,  supt . Asbury  Park 

Dr.  William  L.  Apetz,  co.  supt . 

.  Union  &  High  St.,  Mt.  Holly 

Donald  D.  Douglass,  tchr.  .  Hamilton  School,  Highland  Park 

Henry  L.  Miller,  couns . Belleville  H.  S.,  Belleville 

T.  Earl  Moran,  supv.  . .  Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.S.,  Rockaway 

Clarence  B.  Morgan,  supt . 

.  Williamstown  H.S.,  Williamstown 

Howard  D.  Morrison,  supt . Hamilton  Twp.  (Trenton) 

M.  Bruce  Oldford*,  tchr .  Tenafly  H.S.,  Tenafly 

David  D.  Oxenford,  dept,  head  . 

.  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach  H.S.,  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Pierce,  supt.  . .  Ocean  City  H.S.,  Ocean  City 

Sidney  Rifkind,  coord . School  No.  4,  West  New  York 

William  Roper,  prin . Woodstown  School,  Woodstown 


Teacher  Education  & 

Professional  Standards  Committee 

Chairman:  Stephen  Poliacik,  dir.  field  service  . 

.  Trenton  State  College,  Trenton  5 

Mrs.  Tina  J.  DeFalco,  tchr.  . .  Oakland  St.  School,  Red  Bank 
Dr.  Charles  I.  Dyer,  prin.  . .  Memorial  Jr.  H.S.,  Vineland 

Ida  L.  Francis,  prin .  School  No.  1,  Somerville 

Gertrude  Helms,  nurse  supv . Clifton  H.S.,  Clifton 

William  Herbst,  asst,  supt . Oakview  School,  Woodbury 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Herge,  dean  . 

School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 

Mrs.  Lewise  S.  Hill,  tchr . 

.  Pleasantville  H.S.,  Pleasantville 

Madeline  A.  Jones,  pres..  Student  NJEA  . 

.  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair 

Paul  R.  Jones,  supt . 

.  Erlton  School,  Delaware  Twp.  (Erlton) 

Frank  A.  Rempe*,  guid.  coun.  . .  Lakewood  H.S.,  Lakewood 

Mrs.  Chrystine  R.  Shack,  tchr . 

.  Hamilton  H.S.  West,  Trenton  10 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Shafer,  dir.  instr.  services  . 

.  49  Cottage  PI.,  Ridgewood 

W.  Edward  Young,  prin . Tuscan  School,  Maplewood 

Consultant:  Dr.  Allan  F.  Rosebrock,  dir,  tchr.  educ.  A 
certification.  State  Dept,  of  Educ.,  175  W,  State  St.,  Trenton  25 


Teacher  Welfare  Committee 

Chairman:  Robert  W.  Ward,  dir . 

.  N.  Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S.,  Annandale 

Edward  Banos,  couns.  . .  Maple  Shade  Jr.  H.S.,  Maple  Shade 
Mrs.  Madalyn  Fick*,  tchr.  .  East  Dover  Elem.  School,  Dover 
Dr.  John  B.  Geissinger,  supt.  . .  27  W.  Clinton  Ave.,  Tenafly 

Eleanor  D.  Hawk,  guid.  couns . 

.  New  Brunswick  Sr.  H.S.,  New  Brunswick 

Edward  J.  Jablonski,  tchr . Lincoln  Jr.  H.S.,  Secaucus 

August  W.  Muller,  supt.  . .  Triton  Reg.  H.S.,  Runnemede 

Florence  Phraner,  supv . Jefferson  School,  Caldwell 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Williams,  tchr.  . . .  Grant  School,  Trenton 
George  F.  Ziegler,  adm.  prin .  Box  21,  Vernon 
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English  Teachers  Charter  Plane 
To  Tour  through  British  Isles 

At  the  recent  Convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  the  N.J.  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  voted  to  sponsor 
a  three-week  tour  of  the  British 
Isles,  from  July  25  -  August  10.  This 
is  an  all-expense  tour  on  a  plane 
chartered  for  the  group. 

The  tour  will  begin  at  N.Y.  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  (Idlewild)  going 
to  Preswick,  Scotland.  From  there 
the  group  will  visit  the  Burns  coun¬ 
try,  Edinburgh,  the  Lake  district, 
Shakespeare’s  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon, 
London  and  its  environs,  the  Welsh 
mining  area,  a  boat  trip  across  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  the  important  cities 
in  Ireland. 

The  tour  will  be  conducted  by 
two  members  of  the  Travelong 
Agency.  Travel  through  the  Isles 
will  be  by  chartered  bus.  The  com¬ 
plete  tour  will  cost  approximately 
$690. 

Any  member  of  the  N.J.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  English  may 
take  the  tour.  In  addition  a  husband 
or  wife  of  a  member,  a  dependent 
Edward  Glatpay  child  or  children  or  father  or  mother 

-  of  a  member  may  also  become  part 

of  the  project.  In  order  to  charter 
a  plane,  the  minimum  number  is  77. 

Persons  interested  should  notify 
Anne  V.  Bailey,  Battin  H.S.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  immediately  to  insure  a  reser¬ 
vation.  The  first  payment  of  $100 
is  due  February  15. 


Ehart  and  Glaspey  Named 


Flury  Resigns,  Two  Appointed  in  State  Department 

The  resignation  of  Assistant  Com-  of  adult  education  and  academic 
missioner  Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury  and  credentials. 

the  appointment  of  the  new  director  Mr.  Glaspey  has  been  principal 
of  the  State  Scholarship  Program  of  Haddon  Heights  H.S.  since  1954. 
and  a  new  assistant  director  of  sec-  During  the  past  school  year,  he  was 
ondary  education  have  been  an-  president  of  the  N.J.  Secondary 
nounced  by State  E^partment  of  School  Principals  Asswiation^ 

and 


instruction, 
ended  15  years 

service  to  the  State  BUHBaHBIHI 
Department  of  AbU«  Hury 
Education  on  December  31. 

On  April  1,  he  becomes  executive 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  He  is  succeeding  Dr. 

Ira  Kraybill. 

Dr.  Flury  came  to  the  Department 
in  1945  as  assistant  in  secondary 
education.  In  1949-50  he  served  as 
acting  executive  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner.  In  1951  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  commissioner  for 
secondary  education  and  in  1955 
was  named  to  his  present  position. 

Before  joining  the  Department  he 
served  for  15  years  as  principal  of 
Hamilton  H.S.,  Hamilton  Twp. 

Rrst  Head  of  Program 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Ehart.  who  has  been 
serving  as  consultant  to  the  N.J.  State 
Scholarship  Commission  this  year, 

will  be  the  first  director  of  the  pro-  DR.  GLENN  L  JEPSEN  (2nd  from  Uft).  pr«tid«nt  of  th*  Goolo^i 
gram.  She  is  presently  associate  di-  Jorsay  and  •  mambor  of  tho  9aology  department  of  Princeton  Universii 
rector  of  the  Illinois  Scholarship  Pro-  Vayner  the  initial  copy  of  a  new  publication.  "Minerals  e 

eram  and  will  take  iin  her  npw  diitipc  'Huifrated  book  it  the  first  such  joint  effort  by  State  agen 

^  I  -  1.  ^  >  of  thoso  oro:  Solvotoro  A.  Bontompo  (l•ft)l  Commitsionor  of  tho 

permanently  in  the  spring.  Conservation  and  Economic  Development;  Education  Commissioner 

In  the  secondary  education  office,  Raubinger  (2nd  from  right);  and  Dr.  Albert  S.  Wilkarson  (right),  pre 
Edward  O  Glaspev  succeeds  Dr  University.  Dr.  Wilkarson  prepared  revisions  of  the  listing  of  mi 

m  j  T-  mil  •  I-  I  /  I.  •  '  N**'  Jersey,  while  members  of  the  two  State  Departments  assisted  in  prai 

□yde  E.  Wemhold,  who  recently  THe  booklet,  which  will  be  sold  at  JI.SO  per  copy,  , 

was  named  director  of  the  division  Gaoiogi  cal  Society  of  New  Jersey. 

Jan  U  A  R  Y,  I  tiO 


Elisabeth  Ehart 


Writes  on  Industrial  Design  .  .  . 

Jerry  Strickler,  industrial  arts  in¬ 
structor,  at  Montclair  State  College 
has  an  article  on  “Method  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Design”  in  Industrial  Arts 
AND  Vocational  Education  for  De¬ 
cember,  1959. 


Ke«p  Up  with  Anticipation 


Two  Elected  from  T.S.C.  .  .  . 

Two  Trenton  State  College  pro¬ 
fessors  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Division  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Vocational  Association.  The 
Association  met  in  Chicago  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Worthington,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Trenton  S.C.  industrial 
arts  department,  was  chosen  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  while  Dr.  Rutherford 
E.  Lockette  was  named  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Association  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Teacher  Education. 


Rats  at  Rutgers  Changing 

Rats  which  throw  temper  tantrums 
may  provide  clues  to  the  behavior  of 
juvenile  delinquents  from  over-in¬ 
dulgent  homes,  says  a  Rutgers  psy¬ 
chologist. 

Research  by  Dr.  William  Rey¬ 
nolds,  assistant  professor  of  psychol- 
olgy,  has  indicated  that  rats  which 
have  been  trained  to  exp)ect  constant 
rewards  of  food,  often  become  so 
furious  when  the  rewards  are  stopped. 
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Learning  Theory  | 

that  they  won't  do  whatever  they 
have  learned.  He  sees  a  connection 
between  their  behavior  and  that  of 
youngsters  who  are  “spoiled.” 

Dr.  Reynolds’  work,  which  is 
aimed  at  discovering  more  about  the 
process  of  learning,  has  just  been 
awarded  an  $18,70K)  grant  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Behind  Dr.  Reynolds’  experiments 
is  the  growing  belief  on  the  part  of  I 
many  psychologists  that  the  theory  I 
of  learning  they  had  accepted  for  | 
many  years  is  incomplete.  In  the  I 
past,  psychology  had  held  that  learn-  * 
ing  is  a  two-part  process,  composed 
of  reward  and  learning,  and  that  the 
more  you  increase  the  reward,  the 
more  learning  should  occur. 

Not  the  Way 

Recent  experiments,  among  them 
those  by  the  Rutgers  psychologist, 
have  proven  that  this  just  isn’t  the 
way  that  animals  op)erate,  and  the 
belief  is  developing  that  it  isn’t  the 
way  people  operate  either. 

Psychologists  now  believe  that  the 
theory  of  learning  should  be  revised  | 
to  include  a  third  factor,  that  of 
“inner  anticipation.”  This  factor  is 
the  sum  total  of  what  the  animal  has 
learned  which  changes  its  reaction  to 
a  new  reward  situation. 

Dr.  Reynolds  is  now  trying  to 
discover  what  sorts  of  things  change 
the  animal’s  degree  of  anticipation 
and  thus  its  willingness  to  learn. 
Among  the  conditions  whose  effect 
he  is  going  to  investigate  are  the 
length  of  time  the  animal  has  been 
without  the  reward,  the  amount  oi 
the  reward,  the  frequency  with  which 
the  reward  is  found,  and  the  length 
of  delay  before  the  reward  arrives. 


1  A  Parent  Conference 

(continued  from  page  238) 
behavior.  I  assured  her  that  we 
would  help  her  son  if  we  could,  but 
that  we  had  a  duty  to  others.  Finally, 

I  I  related  the  incident  which  h^ 

I  provoked  us  to  request  the  principal 
I  to  arrange  the  conference.  Billy’s 
mother  sat  back  in  her  chair,  drew 
!  deeply  on  a  cigarette,  and  said,  “Yes, 
why  can’t  he  be  different?” 

As  the  conference  moved  on, 
Billy’s  teacher  was  able  to  bring  out 
I  what  she  had  been  trying  to  do  to 
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help  him.  She  discussed  his  good 
points  and  his  bad  points.  She 
talked  of  his  personality,  his  scholas¬ 
tic  achievement,  his  abilities  and  his 
behavior.  Each  of  us  made  further 
contributions  related  to  our  exper¬ 
ience  with  Billy.  From  time  to  time 
the  guidance  director  brought  out 
hndings  which  shed  additional  light 
on  some  of  Billy’s  problems. 

Expressed  Herself 

Finally  Billy’s  mother  began  to 
express  herself,  and  as  she  did,  it 
was  clear  she  was  seeing  Billy  in  a 
new  light.  She  recognized  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  were  discussing,  for  they 
were  not  new  ones;  she  had  had  the 
same  problems  in  dealing  with  Billy 
herself,  and  she  was  now  seeking 
our  advice  in  handling  him.  To  this 
extent  she  was  able  to  identify  with 
us,  the  school  authorities,  and  was 
taking  an  objective  view  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  had  been  having  with 
Billy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  we  represented  to  her  an  over¬ 
whelming  balance  of  power,  against 
which  she  felt  she  must  defend 
herself.  As  the  conference  wore  on, 
this  balance  of  power  became  a 
source  of  strength  that  she  could 
share. 

This  conference  lasted  a  full  two 
hours  and  we  all  felt  it  satisfactory. 
We  did  not  hope,  nor  did  we  try, 
to  bring  about  any  psychological 
change  except  possibly  on  a  super¬ 
ficial  level.  We  do  not  believe  that 
a  parent  conference  is  the  place  to 
delve  into  deep-seated  emotional  and 
psychological  difficulties.  We  feel 
that  it  is  not  correct  to  stir  up  anxi¬ 
eties,  unless  they  can  be  handled  in 
a  therapeutic  way,  and  the  parent 
conference  does  not  permit  this.  We 
did  work  for  positive  results,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  felt  that  we  got  them 
in  this  case. 

Need  Strong  Measures 

We  knew  that  we  had  Billy’s 
mother  on  our  side,  and  she  made 
this  fact  known  to  Billy.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  the  conviction  that  strong 
measures  with  Billy  would  be  un¬ 
avoidable,  at  least  for  a  while,  and 
that  suspension  was  a  possibility,  but 
she  now  knew  that  we  wanted  to 
help  him  and  not  to  harm  him.  Billy’s 
relationship  to  the  school  did  im¬ 
prove  in  many  ways.  His  pathologi¬ 
cal  development  was  brought  under 
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control  to  some  extent.  Armed  with 
understanding  between  the  home  and 
the  school  we  could  look  upon  Billy 
as  a  Uttle  boy  whose  future  outbursts 
could  be  regarded  as,  and  minimized 
to,  eccentricities  rather  than  uncon¬ 
trolled  pathology.  He  was  no  longer 
a  threat,  and  it  was  now  possible 
for  the  guidance  director  to  work 
with  him  in  private  counseling  ses¬ 
sions. 

We  believe  that  Billy’s  father 
should  not  have  been  left  out  of  the 
picture,  but  we  realized  that  this  one 
contact  we  had  was,  at  the  time,  the 
only  one  available.  While  Billy's 


mother  appeared  to  have  more  than 
her  share  of  human  problems,  she 
proved  to  be  a  person  of  considerable 
strength  and  courage,  with  whom  we 
could  work.  We  felt  that  optimum 
results  were  achieved  by  this  con¬ 
ference,  from  a  situation  which  at 
the  outset  was  extremely  difficult.  A 
beginning  was  made  with  Billy  at 
school.  We  had  opened  the  door  for 
future  contacts,  and  the  guidance 
director  was  in  a  position  to  counsel 
the  family,  throu^  the  mother,  on 
an  individual  basis,  or  to  make  re¬ 
ferral  to  an  outside  agency,  if 
desirable. 
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To  Travel  This  Summer 

(continued  from  page  244) 

tourists  are  from  scattered  parts  of  the  United  States,  you  will  find  your 
horizons  expanded  by  getting  to  know  them. 

While  still  at  the  hotel,  you  will  meet  your  tour  director,  a  person  who 
is  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  areas  you  are  to  visit,  but  also  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  field  of  education.  You  may  have  an  orientation  meeting  to 
prepare  you  for  the  sights  you  are  to  see.  This  will  aid  you  in  interpreting 
your  experiences. 

The  next  day  you’re  on  your  way.  No  tickets  to  forget,  reservations  to 
worry  about  or  tips  to  be  paid.  It’s  all  taken  care  of  for  you. 

Rying  a  Circle  to  12  Countries 

Having  gotten  you  started  with  a  trip,  here’s  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  what 
you  can  expect  from  each  of  the  five  NJEA-NEA  tours. 

The  trip  around  the  world  will  go  to  12  countries  around  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  will  take  you  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  where  dead  royalty  is  preserved,  and  to  Indian  schools, 
where  learning  is  fostered.  Much  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East,  areas  of  rising  national  consciousness  and  expanding  industrialism, 
areas  which  require  our  understanding  and  which  are,  in  turn,  very  eager 
to  learn  about  the  West. 

Passion  Play  Seen  This  Year 

This  year’s  trip  to  Europe  contains  a  special  feature.  It  will  include  a 
visit  to  Oberammergau  where  the  renowned  Oberammergau  passion  play, 
produced  only  once  every  10  years,  will  be  viewed.  Seven  countries,  19  cities, 
and  a  myriad  of  new  sights  and  sounds  will  be  included  in  the  tour.  You  will 
see  the  formal  gardens  of  Versailles,  home  of  French  monarchs,  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Vienna  Woods,  the  oriental  grandeur  of  St.  Mark’s  of  Venice, 
the  fountains  of  Rome,  the  mountains  of  Austria,  and  the  wooden  shoes  of 
the  Netherlands.  Everywhere  you  will  see  scenes  once  read  of  in  a  book  or 
viewed  in  a  photograph;  moments  of  history,  art,  or  literature  come  to  greet 
you.  College  credit  may  be  obtained  through  Glassboro  State  College  for 
this  tour. 

A  two-week  tour  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  enable  you  to  see  the 
wonders  of  our  western  states.  The  Grand  Canyou,  Old  Faithful  Geyser, 
Pikes  Peak,  and  Salt  Lake  City  are  among  the  attractions  . 

A  Pleasant  Post-Convention  Aftermath 

The  Hawaiian  trip  will  be  a  pleasant  aftermath  if  you  are  to  be  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  NEA  Convention  in  Los  Angeles.  Flying  from  LA  on  the 
day  the  Convention  closes,  you  will  arrive  in  Honolulu  for  two  weeks  of 
South  Seas  adventure.  Brief  trips  will  take  you  driving  around  Oahu,  Maui, 
and  Hawaii  Islands.  Also  on  your  schedule  will  be  an  evening  luau,  a  cruise 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  an  aloha  dinner.  Only  about  half  of  your  two-week 
stay  will  include  planned  group  activities,  leaving  you  plenty  of  free  time 
for  swimming,  boating,  shopping,  or  exploring  on  your  own. 

The  three-week  trip  to  New  England  and  the  Canadian  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  will  be  by  bus  directly  from  Trenton  State  College,  which  is  offering 
credit  for  the  study-tour.  Historic  sites  on  the  way  include  Sturbridge,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts.  A  combination  of  ferry  steamers  and  high¬ 
ways  will  carry  your  bus  to  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  the  Gaspe  coast,  Quebec,  and  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 
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Association  Meets  February  6 


All  Levels  Covered  for  Winter  Math  Conference 


New  Jersey  mathematics  teachers 
will  find  a  full  day  of  professional 
improvement  awaiting  them  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Mathematics  Teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

It  will  be  held  at  the  Millbum  Senior 
High  School  (462  Millbum  Ave.), 
starting  at  10:(X)  a.m.  and  continu¬ 
ing  till  3:30  p.m.  on  February  6. 

Robert  S.  Fouch,  general  secon¬ 
dary  supervisor  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  the  South  Orange-Maple- 
wood  schools,  will  keynote  the  open¬ 
ing  general  session.  He  will  discuss 
“Communicating  about  Mathematics: 
the  Difficulties  and  Dangers.”  M.T.A. 
N.J.  President  Dr.  George  M.  Mc- 
Meen  of  Newark  State  College  will 
preside. 

Groups  for  All  Three 
Three  morning  group  sessions  will 
follow.  Dr.  John  R.  Clark,  former 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  will 
talk  on  “Number — Numeral — Pat¬ 
tern”  before  elementary  teachers. 
Veryl  Schultz,  supervising  director 
of  the  mathematics  curriculum  for 
the  Washington,  D.C.  schools,  will 
cover  “Patterns  of  Thought  in  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics.”  For 
senior  high  school  teachers.  Dr. 
Bruce  E.  Merserve  of  Montclair 
State  College  will  explain  “The 
Evolving  Vocabulary  and  Structure 
in  Geometry.” 

The  afternoon  will  open  with  Dr. 
Bernard  H.  Gundlach  of  Bowling 

New  York  State  Camp  Service 
Seeks  Teachers  as  Counselors 

Teachers  interested  in  combining 
a  vacation  with  a  job  for  next  sum¬ 
mer  may  want  to  line  up  a  camp 
counselor’s  job. 

The  Camp  Unit  of  New  York 
State  Employment  Service’s  Profes¬ 
sional  Placement  Center  reports  that 
prospects  for  these  jobs  are  excellent. 

The  Professional  Placement  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  is  located  in  midtown 
Manhattan  at  444  Madison  Ave.,  is 
the  center  of  recruitment  for  most 
camp  counselor  jobs,  many  of  them 
outside  the  state.  Applicants  who  can¬ 
not  conveniently  apply  in  person  in 
New  York  City  may  do  so  by  mail. 
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Green  (Ohio)  State  University  at  the 
second  general  session.  He  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Why  We  Need  to  Construct 
Our  Own  Math  Teaching  Improve¬ 
ment  Program.” 

Three  group  sessions  will  end  the 
conference  in  the  afternoon.  Dr. 
Foster  E.  Grossnickle  of  Jersey  City 
State  College  will  describe  “The 
Gifted  in  Arithmetic”  for  elementary 
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teachers.  Junior  high  school  teachers 
will  examine  “Creative  Number  Con¬ 
structions”  with  Dr.  Gundlach.  Dr. 
Julius  H.  Hlavaty,  mathematics  de¬ 
partment  head  at  DeWitt  Clinton 
H.S.  in  New  York  City,  will  discuss 
“The  Talented  —  Enrichment  and 
Acceleration”  with  senior  high  school 
teachers. 

Luncheon  reservations  for  the  con¬ 
ference  at  $2.00  each  must  be  made 
in  advance  with  Florence  W.  Borge- 
son,  307  Prospect  St.,  Westfield, 
N.J. 
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EXPLORING  SCIENCE 

Books  One  to  Six 
by  Dr.  Walter  A.  Thurber 


Children  don’t  need  a  magnet  to  draw  them  to  this  science-doing 
series.  They  will  delight  more  than  ever  in  the  added  color  through¬ 
out  each  text .  .  .  the  newly  designed  covers  .  .  .  the  many  new  four- 
color  illustrations  .  .  .  and  the  wealth  of  new  material  which  has 
been  included  to  bring  these  books  right  up  to  date  with  recent 
scientific  developments. 

Books  One,  Two  and  Three  are  now  ready  for  classroom  use  (Teach¬ 
ers’  Editions  in  February).  Books  Four  through  Six  (Pupils’  and 
Teachers’  Editions)  will  follow  sometime  in  March. 

Representatives 

Frank  Cronin,  1817  Hudson  Blvd.,  Apt.  5E,  North  Bergen,  N.J. 

Thomas  F.  McCarthy,  324  Rancocas  Blvd.,  R.D.  #2,  Mt.  Holly,  N.J. 


ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 


Following  a  Road  Map 

(continued  from  page  241) 

the  rock  “grain”  of  the  state  in  the 
northern  hilly  region.  However,  this 
defiance  of  nature  has  not  been  ac¬ 
complished  without  some  difficulty. 
Without  exception,  highways  23,  46, 
15  and  22  are  forced  to  take  sinuous, 
winding  paths  when  crossing  the 
Highlands.  Particularly  noteworthy 
is  the  long  southward  detour  as¬ 
sumed  by  U.S.  Route  22  in  its 
attempt  to  bypass  the  looping 
Watchung  Mountains.  In  contrast, 
those  routes  which  follow  the  geo¬ 
logic  “grain”  are  relatively  straight. 
Road  patterns  also  serve  as  a  guide 
to  illustrate  to  the  young  student  the 
differences  in  topography  which  exist 
between  northern  and  southern  New 
Jersey.  The  meandering  routes  of 
the  north,  the  parallelism  of  the 
longitudinal  roads  (following  the 
northeast-southwest  valleys)  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  relatively 
straight  highways  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  in  South  Jersey. 

A  teacher  may  very  well  use  high¬ 
way  patterns  to  point  out  ( 1 )  popu¬ 
lation  distribution  (the  dense  road 


network  of  the  N.Y.  Metropolitan 
area  vs.  the  open  network  of  Ocean 
County);  (2)  the  centripetal  force 
of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia; 
(3)  the  radiating  road  patterns  of 
farm  market  centers;  (4)  the  func¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  as  a  corridor  for 
north-south  transportation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  empty  areas  of  the 
state  —  Hackensack  Meadows,  the 
Highlands,  Pine  Barrens,  and  the 
coastal  marshlands  could  serve  as  an 
excellent  springboard  for  a  discussion 
of  land  factors  favorable  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  of  those  features  which 
discourage  settlement  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Begin  Earth  Science 
For  the  teacher  interested  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  rudiments  of  earth  science, 
the  road  map  can  again  be  used  to 
advantage.  Shoreline  features  such 
as  spits,  offshore  bars,  drowned  river 
valleys  and  lagoons  are  clearly  re¬ 
vealed.  Trellis  and  dendritic  drain¬ 
age  patterns  can  be  observed  as  well 
as  some  good  examples  of  meander¬ 
ing  streams;  e.g.  the  upp)er  reaches 
of  the  Passaic  and  the  Maurice  and 
Salem  Rivers.  The  influence  of  rock 


structure  on  river  development  is 
typified  by  the  parallel  longitudinal 
courses  of  the  streams  in  the  Phillips- 
burg  area — Beaver  Brook,  Lopat- 
cong  Creek,  Pohatcong  Creek  and 
the  Musconetcong  River.  One  can 
also  point  out  for  study  those  streams 
which  flow  transverse  to  this  under-  | 
lying  structure — the  Delaware,  Rari¬ 
tan,  Rockaway,  Passaic,  Pequannock 
and  others. 

To  Study  Lakes 

A  study  of  the  lakes  of  New  Jersey 
can  be  a  profitable  undertaking  for 
any  geography  class.  Undoubtedly 
the  principal  resource  of  the  northern 
highland  region,  these  lakes  have 
become  centers  of  a  prosperous  sum¬ 
mer  resort  industry.  Few  indeed 
are  the  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  state 
which  are  not  surrounded  by  a 
colony  of  summer  cottages. 

Many  of  our  lakes  are  man-made, 
a  situation  which  should  cause  little 
distress,  since  these  are  easily  noted 
on  the  road  map  by  the  strai^t 
shore  line  of  the  dams  constructed 
across  the  outlets. 

Since  most  natural  lakes  are  the 
result  of  glaciation,  the  glaciated  area 


NOW  YOU  CAN  FLY  THE  BEST  OF  THE  JETS 
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ON  UNITED  AIR  LINES  SUNSHINE  HOLIDAYS  I 


A  new  travel  experience.  Make  a  date  now  to  fly  the  newest,  roomiest 
jet— United  Air  Lines’  DC-8  Jet  Mainliner®.  It’s  today’s  best  travel 
bargain  because  it’s  the  best  of  the  jets. 

IT'S  THRIFTY:  Custom  Coach  service  on  every  United  DC-8  Jet  Main- 
liner,  hot  meal  included  in  your  fare.  De  luxe  First  Class  also  available. 

74  EXCITING  HOLIDAYS:  Choose  a  United  Air  Lines  Mainliner  Holi¬ 
day  planned  to  give  you  more  sight-seeing  and  fun  for  your  holiday 
dollar.  United— the  Vacation  Route  of  the  Nation  — has  complete  tours 
to  fit  your  time  and  budget,  coast  to  coast  and  to  Hawaii. 

CHOICE  OF  SERVICES:  Go  via  DC-8  Jet.  DC-7  Custom  Coach  or  Air 
Coach  Mainliner.  “Fly  now— pay  later”  plan  available.  Memorable 
holidays  start  when  you  call  United  or  your  travel  agent. 
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of  the  state  is  readily  apparent.  The 
terminal  moraine  or  southern  limit 
of  glaciation  can  be  roughly  traced 
by  following  routes  82-24  from  Eliz¬ 
abeth  to  Sununit,  routes  202-10 
through  Morristown  to  Dover,  and 
route  46  to  Belvidere.  North  of  this 
general  line.  New  Jersey’s  land  was 
covered  with  massive  ice  during  the 
last  Ice  Age.  It  was  the  melting  of 
this  ice  in  glacial  scoured  troughs  or 
valleys  which  created  the  lake  para¬ 
dise  of  North  Jersey. 

As  a  final  note,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  place  names  must 
be  used  with  caution  —  especially 
those  of  twentieth  century  origin 
which  probably  reflect  the  fertile 
imagination  of  a  real  estate  promoter 
and  not  the  distinctive  features  of  a 
given  locality.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  realized  that  there  are  no  real 
substitutes  in  terms  of  accuracy  and 
degree  of  detail  for  the  U.S.  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  topographic  maps,  large 
scale  geologic  maps,  relief  maps,  etc. 
which  are  available  at  a  nominal  cost 
from  Federal  and  State  agencies. 


At  Business  Convention  .  .  . 

Two  New  Jersey  teachers  were 
included  on  the  program  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association.  Gae¬ 
tano  E.  Dittamo  of  Midland  Park 
and  Gilbert  Kahn  of  Newark  spoke 
at  meetings  at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
the  Christmas  Convention  of  the 
NBTA,  on  December  28,  29  and  30. 


^^Resolve  To  Save  In 

You  con  sovo  moiioy  in  your  Taathtn  Crodif  Union. 
AdUrou  your  inquiry  in  corn  of  fho  roochors  iittod  Mow. 
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fa&iaA  in  the  South 

AprU  15-23,  1960 

Montclair  Field  Study  Course,  SS484 

A  survey  of  the  economic,  geographic  and  hiatoricxil  aspects  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Gulf  Ccxist 
Fly  to  New  Orleans — The  French  Quarter — dinner  at  Antoines 
Motor  to  MobUe — Bellingrath  CSardens,  Biloxi,  Pascagoula 
Cross  Mississippi — Jackson,  Vicksburg.  Natchez 

Explore  Louisiana — River  Road,  Steamboat  (^thic.  Baton  Rouge,  Bayou  Teche, 
Cajun  Country,  Avery  Island 
Two  Credits — All  expenses  except  meals — S265. 

Register  Now  —  Quota  Limited 
WRITE  TO 

Edgar  C.  Bye.  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


EUROPE  IN  1960 

ECONOMY  TOURS,  SUMMER  I960 
From  32  to  78  days;  from  $1150  to 
$1680;  from  8  to  14  countries.  Cross¬ 
ing  on  an  air-conditioned  ship  on  the 
sunny  southern  route  or  by  air. 

Write  for  ib’neraries  and  further  details 
to: 

ASSOCIATES  FOR  TRAVEL 

324  North  Delaea  Drive,  Glatabere,  N.  J. 


FOUR  STAR  *  *  *  *  INVITATION 
44  CONSTELLATION  TOURS -1960 

Europe — Africa — Russia— Japan — Round  World, 
with  doctors:  Melby,  Michigan  State  *  Brick- 
man,  N.  Y.  U.  •  Rogers,  Neb.  We».  U.  • 
Bach,  U.  of  Iowa  *  Bell,  Mo.  Teachers  ■  Ler- 
ner.  Pa.  Hos.  -  Bethureen,  Conn.  Col.  *  Hous¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Teachers  ■  Fr.  March,  Dallas  U. 
Beall,  U.  Wyo.  *  Bauman  ■  Cassell  ■  Ameri¬ 
can  University,  Wash.  •  Jackie  Robinson  ■ 
Lou  Little  *  Stephen  Streeter  •  Blaine  Ronne, 
Wyo.  *  Marwell,  Cal.  *  Dorsey,  Harvard  * 
Evans.  Coe.  Iowa. 

WIUTE  FOR  COLORFUL  BROCHURES 

Culturil  Travel  Center- Suburban  Office 

ll-lf  River  Road  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey 
SWarthmora  i-lt07 
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Join  an  American  group  to  see 


Russia  by 
motorcoach 


Be  among  a  select  few  to  take 
this  17  day,  history -making  trip. 
Travel  through  the  countryside 
and  cities  of  Russia  in  a  < 

deluxe  Scandinavian 
motorcoach.  Only  $495,  all  j 

inclusive  from  Helsinki  or  ^ 

Warsaw.  Weekly,  May  | 

through  October,  1960. 


The  Review’s  advertisers  offer  many  interesting  ideas  for  the  teacher  who  watches 
for  them.  Some  of  the  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you  must  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  company.  Other  material  you  may  secure  by  using  the  convenient 
coupon  below.  Your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers,  who  will  send  you 
the  material. 


Europe,  Latin  America,  around  Africa  and 
around-the-world.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.) 

13.  Catalogue  of  instructional  materials. 
Lists  rocks,  grains,  nature  study  materials, 
seashells,  colored  cards,  inexpensive  science 


82.  Sweet  Set-Up  shows  how  students  or 
PTA  can  make  money  this  spring  for  class 
trips,  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  with  sale 
of  pecan  candies  in  boxes  "personalized" 
with  picture  of  school  group.  (Stuckey’s,  Inc.) 


Maupintour  offers  5  other  summer  tour 
plans  from  29  days  to  72  days  through 
Europe  and  Russia,  some  including  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  others  including  Bulgaria,  Rou- 
mania,  Yugoslavia,  Dalmatian  coastal 


cruise,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Passion 
Play,  Bavaria,  Austrian  Alps. 

Each  tour  conducted.  Extensive  sightsee¬ 
ing  plus  free  time.  Ask  your  travel  agent 
for  details  or  write  Melva  A.  Oldham. 
Maupintour,  1603  Sixteenth  N.  / 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Maupintour 


For  tho  10th  summer:  tho  widest  variety  of  the 

ibest  travel  programs  —  with 
academic  credit  —  or  as  a  de* 


EUROPE 

iMERICA 
THE  WORL 

S8S 


LATIN  AMERICA 
AFRICA  •  THE  WORLD 

Most  comprehtnsive  itineraries ;  C 
stimulatinf.  eonienial  iroups;  T 
eiperitncod.  Inspirini  loaders* 
fine  hotels,  eieellent  meals 

EUROPE  1960:  great  cities,  fascinating  scenery  from 
the  Fiords  to  Morocco  Oberammergau  Passion  Play, 
Olympic  Games  and  countless  thrills. 

ART:  Istanbul.  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands; 
England.  Holland.  Belgium.  Switzerland.  Munich, 
Vienna,  the  great  art  centers  in  Italy  and  France. 

EDUCATION:  intensive  courses  at  the  Exeter  and 
Paris  universities,  followed  by  school  visits  in  five 
Western  European  countries  OR  in  Berlin.  Poland. 
Russia.  Finland,  Scandinavia. 

ENGLISH:  6-day  seminars  at  Southampton  Univer¬ 
sity  or  at  Stratford's  Shakespeare  Institute  with  an 
8-day  symposium  in  London  on  Today’s  English 
Writers  and  6  weeks  motoring  in  Europe. 

FRENCH:  a  month  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  with 
visits  excursions,  theater  and  opera,  followed  by  a 
choice  of  studytours  from  Norway  to  Spain. 

MUSIC:  34  performances  at  10  festivals  and  in  the 
cultural  centers  of  10  European  countries;  backstage 
tours,  visits,  meetings,  discussions. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  a  comparative  survey  of 
Physical  Education  facilities  in  8  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  a  week  at  the  Olympic  Games  in  Rome. 

SOCIOLOGY:  new  trends  in  community  living  ob¬ 
served  in  5  European  countries  on  this  side,  and  in 
3  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

WESTERN  CIVILIZATION:  the  evolution  of  our  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  traced  in  $.000  miles  of  motoring  on 
9  nations'  highways  and  byways. 

WORLD  AFFAIRS:  Geneva  University's  famous  course 
on  International  Organizations  combined  with  visits 
to  government  centers  in  England.  France,  Germany, 
Austria.  Italy  and  Spain. 

Details  of  these  and  many  other  programs  from: 

STIJ  py  ACCCAD 

250  WEST  57lh  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


83.  Brochure,  illustrated,  gives  itineraries  of 
II,  12  and  13  European  country  tours,  with 
sailings  from  New  York  in  January  and 
February  and  weekly  tours  from  March 
through  November.  (Caravan  Tours,  Inc.) 

84.  Order  form  for  free  aviation  education 
teaching  aids.  (United  Air  Lines) 

85.  Sunshine  Holidays  folder  on  California, 
Reno,  Las  Vegas.  (United  Air  Lines) 

86.  Hawaiian  Vacation  folder.  (United  Air 
Lines) 

91.  Working  with  Light,  project  material 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  industrial 
arts  shops.  Lamp  and  fixture  projects  made 
meaningful  by  tying  in  with  proper  lighting 
principles.  Some  12  projects  plus  116-page 
handbook  for  shop  teacher.  (Better  Light 
Better  Sight  Bureau) 

96.  Around  the  World  and  Around  Africa 
by  ship.  Illustrated  brochures  with  maps  and 
cruise  itineraries  describing  14  different  sum¬ 
mer  tours.  (Four  Winds  Travel,  Inc.) 

3.  Samples  of  cut-out  letters  for  use  on 
bulletin  boards,  signs,  posters,  etc.  (Mutual 
Aids) 

7.  Literature  with  information  about  the 
Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plan  for 
schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason  Candies, 
Inc.) 

12,  Booklets  with  pictures  and  maps  giving 
details  on  tours  tor  the  summer  of  I960  in 


equipment  and  kits,  plus  many  other  items. 
(Practical  Aids  Co.) 

16.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs 
for  profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

50.  List  of  Free  Teaching  Aids  on  coal 
mining  and  the  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 

58.  Russia  by  Motorcoach.  A  folder  de¬ 
scribing  a  I7'day  program  of  traveling 
overland  between  Helsinki,  Moscow  and 
Warsaw.  Shows  complete  itinerary,  offering 
a  choice  of  36  different  departure  dates. 
(Maupintour) 

63.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  I960.  (Europe 
Summer  Tours) 

72.  Cultural  Travel  Program  explains  how 
to  make  a  foreign  trip  more  interesting  and 
worthwhile.  Indicate  personal  interests  as 
to  type  of  trip  desired.  (The  Cultural  Travel 
Center) 

74.  Folders.  Well  illustrated  and  with  com¬ 
plete  itineraries  for  tours  around-the-world. 
Pacific  circle,  Africa  and  Holy  Land.  Indr 
cate  your  specific  interest.  (Site) 

77,  Folder  which  outlines  courses  offered 
in  summer  school  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
in  an  accredited  program  of  the  University 
of  Arizona.  (Prof.  Juan  B.  Rael) 
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Administrative  Salaries  j 

(continued  from  page  243) 

of  the  prime  causes  for  shortages 
and  rapid  turnover  at  all  levels  in 
the  field.  For  administrators  and 
supervisors  the  need  for  attractive 
salaries  is  critical.  Not  only  must 
such  persons  show  experience  as 
quality  teachers,  but  they  must  be 
capable  of  leading  others.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  experience,  administrators  and 
supervisors  need  additional  training 
beyond  the  Bachelor’s  degree  before 
qualifying.  Both  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  strong  competitors  for 
such  persons  of  proven  ability.  The 
number  of  successful  executives  who 
began  as  classroom  teachers  is  high 
in  many  fields. 

Considering  all  these  aspects — 
training,  experience,  and  leadership 
ability — an  average  salary  of  $9,012 
for  New  Jersey  administrators  and 
supervisors  is  totally  insufficient.  To 
encourage  the  best  people  to  remain 
with  the  profession  and  to  undertake 
advanced  study,  we  must  set  ad¬ 
ministrative  salary  guides  at  levels 
comparable  to  executive  positions 
in  business  and  industry.  Quality 
schools  need  quality  teachers;  they, 
in  turn,  must  be  led  by  quality 
administrators. 

Glen  Rock  Board  Recognizes 
Teachers  with  Long  Service 

The  Glen  Rock  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  making  it  a  special  practice 
to  honor  its  staff  members  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field  of  education. 

At  its  annual  dinner  for  school 
personnel,  35  teachers  were  singled 
out  for  recognition.  This  took  note 
of  all  those  with  5,  10,  15,  20,  25, 
30  and  40  years  of  service. 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Palmer  and  Mrs. 
Hazel  L.  Torrens  both  received  40 
year  awards,  while  30  year  awards 
were  presented  to  E.  Winifred  White- 
house  and  Marjorie  E.  Doremus. 
Those  receiving  25  year  awards  were 
Mrs.  Marie  F.  Coyle,  Mrs.  Bema- 
dine  L.  Delvin,  Madeline  R.  McAn- 
drew,  Louise  Kershner  and  Andrew 
W.  Brown. 

As  an  additional  opportunity  to 
keep  up  acquaintances  between  the 
Board  and  staff  members,  seating  ar¬ 
rangements  at  the  dinner  were  ro¬ 
tated  between  each  course. 

JANUARY,  ItiO 


Here's  novel  teaching  aid  for  classroom  use 

NEW  JUNIOR  MAGICIAN  BOOK 

You  know  how  boys  and  girls  are  intrigued  with 
magic  tricks.  Well,  at  last,  here  is  a  book  of  tricks  for  their  skill. 

Each  trick  is  clearly  explained  and  piainly  illustrated. 
Eagerness  to  do  them  encourages  follow-through 
and  dexterity.  Performing  them  for  class  helps 
conquer  self-consciousness  and 
build  for  poise  and  assurance. 


Sup’t  of  Elmhurst,  Illinois  public 
schools,  Maurice  C.  Turner  says 
magic  tricks  do  a  superb  teaching 
job— teach  one  to  think  on  his 
feet  in  front’  of  people — teach 
muscular  coordination — teach 
concentration— sticking-to-it. 

Tho  namo  of  this  new  book  is 
HOW  TO  BE  A  JUNIOR  MAGICIAN — 

by  successful  T.  V.  writer,  George 
B.  Anderson.  By  time  he  was  12, 
he  was  earning  money  at  birth¬ 
day  parties  as  a  junior  Magician. 
At  college,  his  magic  shows  helped 
pay  his  way. 

Prom  Mr.  Anderson’s  own  expe¬ 
rience,  he  found  a  great  need  for  a 


book  of  magic  tricks  for  younger 
people.  So,  he  compiled  this  one. 

Of  oourao,  practice  to  be  perfect 
is  necessary.  That’s  where  con¬ 
centration  and  perseverance  come 
in.  The  “patter”  helps  develop 
ease  of  speech. 

PTA  might  invest  the  50^  for  this 
book.  Class  magic  show  would 

Erove  investment — each  trick 
y  different  boy  or  girl — others 
would  be  assistants,  ticket- 
takers,  ushers,  poster-makers, 
etc.  All  take  part. 

To  got  this  book,  desfriied,  how  to  BE 
A  JUNIOR  MAGICIAN, by  G.  B.  Anderson— 
63  pages;  x  8^';  black  and  a  color; 
secrets  for  25  tricks,  clearly  illustrated — 
send  name,  address  and  SOi  postpaid  to 
HAYWOOD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

PO  Box  882,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


i7.(^ 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 


...ShortPmrmgnphsI  Hundreda  of  beginners 
now  making  money  writing  short  paragraphs.  I 
tell  you  what  to  arrite,  where  and  how  to  sell; 
and  supply  list  of  editors  who  buy  from  be¬ 
ginners.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facU.  SENSON  SJUtKCTT. 
Dwt.  IM-N  74«4  M.  Clarii  *L,  CMc^  2«.  Ml. 


or  a  bit  of  antrgy-swoot 
enjoy  the  lively  flavor  of 

^ delicious  Wrigley'e  Gum. 

It'e  never  rich  or  filling  yet  satisfies  and 
chewing  helps  relieve  tension,  aids  digestion. 


YMCA  CAMP  STAFF 

Men  with  camping  or  related  tuparviiory  axperL 
anca  for  Senior  Staff  at  5  attractively  located  camps. 
Alto  tpecieiists  in  arts  and  crafts,  aquatics,  pioneer¬ 
ing.  Accemmedalions  for  couples.  June  25  •  Aug. 
28.  Write;  YMCA  Camps,  Dept.  J,  204  W.  24  St.. 
New  York  II,  N.  Y. 

CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Boys'  camp  in  Berkshires  ( Mass. )  near  Tangicwood 
has  staff  openings  for  experienced  men  in  all  pro¬ 
gram  areas. 

Camp  pre^ram  seeks  camper  development  in  skills, 
relationships;  cooperative  rather  than  competitive 
atmosphere.  Invite  letters  with  full  details.  Joseph 
ICruger,  Director,  377  Irving  Avenue,  South  Onutge. 


By  SHIP  this  Summer... 


AROUND 

the  WORLD 
or 

AROUND 

AFRICA! 

56  Days  or  More  From  $1669 

Here’s  the  vacation  you'll  re- 
member  all  your  life  —  at  a  truly 
reasonable  cost!  On  the  World 
Cruise,  you  sail  from  New  York, 
see  Paris,  the  Riviera,  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Suez,  India,  Ceylon,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  Japan 
and  Hawaii.  For  the  Around-Africa 
Cruise,  you  board  a  gleaming  liner 
in  New  York,  visit  London,  Italy, 
Suez,  Kenya,  Arabia,  Zanzibar, 
South  Africa,  St.  Helena  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  And  you  relax  — 
you  tour  in  luxurious  shipboard 
comfort.  Our  representative  meets 
your  congenial  group  at  each  port, 
handles  all  details.  De  luxe  land 
arrangements,  first  class  hotels, 
most  meals  and  all  activities  are 
inc/uded  in  the  one  low  fare.  Se¬ 
lect  your  cruise  now  and  see  your 
travel  agent;  or,  send  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 

WORLD  CRUISE  from  New  York, 
oostbound  returning  to  Son  Francisco 


WORLD  CRUISE  from  Son  Francisco, 


westbound  returning  to  New  York 

LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  12 

July  5 

55 

2075 

June  9 

Aug.  2 

55 

2095 

July  7 

Aug.  29 

54 

2195 

AROUND-AFRICA  CRUISE  from  New  York, 
returning  to  New  York 

LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  11 

Aug.  2 

84 

1759 

May  20 

Aug.  11 

84 

1669 

June  15 

Aug.  26 

73 

1925 

June  30 

Sept.  IS 

78 

1895 

Or,  cross  the  Atlantic  by  air; 
save  10  to  20  days.  Ask  for  details. 

FOUR  WINDS  CRUISES'^'  ' 

175  5th  Ave.,  New  York  10,N.Y.-GR  5-5740 
I  P/ease  send  details  on 


World  Cruise  □ 

Namp 

Around-Africa  Cruise  Q 

1 

1 

1 

Address 

1 

1 

Citv 

State 

1 

1 

■■ 
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Look«  Hesr —Now 


LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

AAay  5 

June  29 

57 

1975 

Ai1ay20 

July  7 

49 

1995 

June  3 

July  27 

56 

2035 

June  17 

Aug.  7 

52 

2195 

June  30 

Aug.  24 

57 

2245 

July  21 

Sept.  6 

48 

2095 

by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  Dawning  Space  Age:  Director,  Avia¬ 
tion  Education,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 

A  highly  interesting  and  authentic  book 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  “space  age” 
from  its  earliest  historical  background  to 
the  latest  developments.  The  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  extensively  with  numerous  pic¬ 
tures,  diagrams  and  sketches  to  make 
every  phase  of  the  subject  clear.  It  is 
written  in  concise  and  interesting  style. 

It  may  be  bought  for  $2.00  or  as  part 
of  the  Science  and  Mathematics  Kit  avail¬ 
able  from  the  National  Aviation  Educa¬ 
tion  Council,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Film  Catalogue:  Audio-Visual  Center,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  film  cata¬ 
logues,  listing  S,784  titles,  is  available  from 
this  source.  With  such  an  extensive  se¬ 
lection  any  educational  or  other  organiza¬ 
tion  should  have  no  difficulty  locating  the 
exact  film  needed  to  cover  a  given  sub¬ 
ject.  For  school  systems  which  use  films 
extensively  this  is  an  excellent  source  for 
rental  films.  Write  for  information  on 
how  this  663-page  film  catalogue  may  be 
obtained. 

Film  Catalogue:  Churchill-Wexler  Film  Pro¬ 
duction,  801  N.  Seward  St..  Los  Angeles  38, 
Calif. 

Send  for  this  catalogue  of  fine  educational 
films. 

Film  Catalogue:  Film  Associates  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  I  1014  Santa  Monica  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles  25.  Calif. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  unusual  educational 
films. 

Film  Catalogue:  General  Motors  Corp., 
Broadway  at  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  list  of  excellent  films  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  for  school  use. 

I 

Guide  to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts  end  Transcrip- 
I  tions:  Educators'  Progress  Service,  Ran- 

I  dolph,  Wis. 

I  The  latest  edition  of  this  comprehensive 

I  guide  to  educational  tapes  and  transcrip- 
I  tions  is  now  available.  All  of  the  material 
I  may  be  obtained  on  a  free  loan  basis 

.  and  a  wide  field  is  covered  by  the  mate¬ 
rial.  Should  prove  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  school  library.  The  cost  is  $5.75. 


"Space — the  New  Frontier:"  National  Avi¬ 
ation  Education  Council,  1025  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  publications 
available  for  school  use.  Write  for  full 
information  concerning  material  on  avia¬ 
tion. 

Teaching  with  the  Flannel  Board:  Jacronda 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 
A  valuable  booklet  with  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  for  using  this  versatile  educa¬ 
tional  aid  in  many  fields.  The  booklet 
and  complete  catalogue  of  flannel-board 
materials  is  available  from  the  company 
listed  above. 

EQUIPMENT 

Plastics  Kit:  D.  J.  Peterson  Co..  Sheboy¬ 
gan.  Wis. 


An  experimental  kit  for  science  and  | 
chemistry  classes  in  elementary  and  high  I 
schools.  Contains  materials  and  instruc-  I 
tions  to  perform  a  number  of  practical  i 
experiments  in  the  important  field  of 
plastics.  Send  for  information  or  the 
kit  at  $5.90. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Social  Studies  —  Science:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films.  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  i 

Wilmette.  III. 

A  new  form  of  short  filmstrip  with  in-  | 

dividual  viewer  is  now  available.  Each  y 

filmstrip  includes  14  frames  to  which  an  I 

individual  viewer  is  attached.  There  are  I 

12  short  strips  in  each  series,  which  sells  i 

for  $19.90.  Send  for  further  information.  ' 

Yugoslavia:  Yugoslav  Information  Center,  816 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

A  revised  filmstrip  in  full  color  on 
Yugoslavia  is  now  available  at  cost,  which 
is  $2.00.  A  study  guide  is  included. 
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"3-D  Reading" 

(continued  from  page  246) 

greatest  benefit  from  this  method. 
The  boy  who  won  had  read  some  40 
books  and  magazine  articles  on 
World  War  II.  His  comment  on 
what  he  learned  speaks  for  itself: 
“I  used  to  get  into  arguments  over 
things  the  Japanese  or  Germans  did 
during  the  war.  After  I  began  read¬ 
ing,  I  found  out  both  my  friends  and 
I  were  right  and  wrong.” 


SOME  TOPICS  AND  TITLES 

Medical  Research 

“Medicine  in  Action” — Mar¬ 
garet  O.  Hyde 

“Wonder  World  of  Microbes” 
— Madelaine  P.  Grant 
“The  Army’s  ‘Elite  Guinea 
Pigs”’— CORONET,  Jan. 
1959 

Women  Who  Have  Helped 
Humanity 

“Gentle  Warrior — the  Story 
of  Dorothy  Dix” — Corrine 
Lx)w 

“Victorian  Cinderella,  the 
Story  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe” — Phyllis  W.  Jackson 
“Rorence  Nightingale”  — 
Laura  E.  Richards 

Skin  Diving 

“Young  Skin  Diver” — Philip 
Harkin 

“Undersea  Explorer” — James 
Dugan 

“Sportsmen  in  the  Deep” — 
Newsweek,  Aug.  11,  1958 
“From  the  Well  of  Time” — 
— National  Geographic, 
Jan.,  1959 

Women  Workers 

“Head  High  Ellen  Brody” — 
Elizabeth  Hamilton  Frier- 
mood 

“Seventy  Years  at  Hull  House” 
— Jane  Addams 
“Dynamic  Victoria  WoodhuU” 
Gerald  W.  Johnson — 
American  History,  June, 
1956 

American  Revolution 

“Northwest  Passage” — Ken¬ 
neth  Roberts 

“Drums  Along  the  Mohawk” 
— Walter  D.  Edmonds 
“Captain  Paul” — Commander 
Edward  Ellsberg 
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SINCE  1948 

"FOR  SCHOOLS:  TEACHERSI  FOR  TEACHERS:  SCHOOLSI" 

GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

A  Personaiitf  CONDUCTED  AGENCY 
Serving  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Long  Island,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
AMherst  7-1200 

5  Brainerd  Street,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

LOUIS  M.  KASER 


DD Y  A  MT  Teochers  Bureau  thos  b.  r.  bryant 

^91%  I  I  1023  Witherspoon  Bldg.  W.  D.  Greulich 

write  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1225 
Memkn  NwiomM  AsiocUiion  of  Toochtrs'  Agtncios 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  New  Jersey,  New  York— 42nd  Year 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

505  Columbia  Bldg.  C.  J.  Coeil,  Mgr.  Spohano  4,  Waah. 

We  specialize  in  serving  the  better  schools  in  fourteen  Western  States  including  California.  Oregon, 
Washington,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Throtuh  our  Agency  you  can  get  the  improvement  and  location 
you  want.  FREE  REGISTRATION.  WE  TAKE  THE  RISK.  (When  writing — Mention  this  mag¬ 
azine.)  Other  Offices:  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  New  York,  Minneapolis. 

Momhtf;  Sstionol  Aisociotio*  of  TtMhtrs  Agtneiot 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Stroot  JEfforton  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  growing  area — ^Top  talariat  and  ganarout 
annual  incramants — All  grades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Writ#  or  phono  for  registration  blank 

Horry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  luniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  |unip«r  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 


Kingsley  |  ^;} 


Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 
Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid. 


Ptrionsi  Diicriminatiug  Sorvict 


E.  F.  Maloney 
E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr. 


I  Momogori 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Momier  Notiomoi  Aiioctono*  of  Tiochtrs  Agtneios  A  Suptriof  Agmej  for  Soptrior  Poopto 

Eseablished  1833 


C.  Edward  MsCemsoy,  Mgr. 
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Walter  H.  Willums,  chairman  Ocean  City 
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Edward  Mather .  Paterson 
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An  Ambitious  Program 

The  NJEA  Legislative  program  which  appears  in 
this  Review  details  something  like  15  separate  pieces 
of  legislation  with  which  the  Association  is  concerned 
this  year.  Some,  like  the  State  school  aid,  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary,  the  tenure  hearing  bills,  and  the  residency 
discrimination  are  of  immediate  significance  to  all 
teachers.  Others  like  the  social  security  offset  meas¬ 
ures  and  the  bills  dealing  with  teacher  veterans  are 
very  important  indeed  to  groups  of  our  members.  A 
few  bills  immediately  affect  only  a  few  teachers,  but 
to  them  they  matter  a  great  deal;  there  is  one  teacher, 
for  example,  whose  whole  future  hangs  on  extending 
to  the  State  current  provisions  by  which  local  school 
districts  can  retire  non-members  of  retirement  systems. 

We  point  out  the  scope  of  this  program  to  empha¬ 
size  two  points: 

ONE  is  the  need  of  teacher-support  for  the  whole 
legislative  program,  including  the  bills  which  may  not 
affect  your  particular  group.  The  bill  covering  only 
a  few  teachers  is  still  right,  and  important  because 
it  is  right.  Your  help  in  getting  it  passed  will  put 
you  in  a  better  position  when  the  group  involved  is 
your  own.  By  virtue  of  the  democratic  way  in  which 
all  of  these  bills  have  been  discussed  in  NJEA  com¬ 
mittees  and  approved  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  this  whole  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  program  of  the  whole  Association.  As 
such,  it  needs  and  deserves  your  help;  and  your 
Association  is  stronger  when  you  give  it. 

SECOND,  it  is  worthwhile  for  us  to  consider  the 
size  of  this  legislative  program  as  one  index  to  the 
scope  of  NJEA’s  work  nowadays.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  our  NJEA  legislative  program  would  be  detailed 
on  two  pages  of  the  Review;  now  it  takes  six  pages. 
The  burden  on  your  Legislative  Committee  members 
is  greater;  they  have  to  see  each  legislator,  explain 
each  bill,  and  report  back  on  reactions.  Also  greater 


is  the  burden  on  your  professional  staff.  Shepherding 
these  15  bills — along  with  the  other  crises  that  nor¬ 
mally  arise  when  the  Legislature  is  in  Trenton — may 
take  most  of  the  time  for  the  next  few  months  of  two 
staff  members — a  far  cry  from  the  day  when  the 
Executive  Secretary  was  responsible  for  legislation, 
field  work,  administration,  pension  consultations,  and 
several  other  tasks.  The  picture  of  education  needs 
in  New  Jersey  is  changing  and  changing  rapidly — our 
Association  is  changing  with  it.  m 

N.  J. - T. K,  Where  Is  It? 

Maybe  the  current  furor  over  television  will  be  c 
good.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  im-  I 
pelled  by  unfavorable  public  comment,  says  it  will 
check  more  closely  on  the  operation  of  all  the  radio 
and  television  stations  it  licenses.  While  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  at  it,  we  want  to  suggest  a  possible  avenue  for 
questioning.  That  is  television  for  New  Jersey. 

Under  the  quirks  of  ancient  geography  and  modem 
concepts  of  mass  viewing  markets.  New  Jersey  remains 
isolated  as  a  subject  for  television  coverage.  One  tele¬ 
vision  station  operates  under  a  New  Jersey  hcense.  But, 
except  for  token  offices  and  studios  in  Newark,  its  entire 
programming  and  interest  make  it  a  New  York  City 
channel.  I 

From  the  FCC  point-of-view,  this  channel  may  be  | 
presenting  some  of  the  most  original  and  talented  TV  | 
produetions  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  However,  from  I 
the  New  Jersey  point-of-view,  our  state  stands  ne-  ( 
glected.  Only  one  half  hour,  a  report  from  Governor  1 
Meyner  squeezed  into  the  “over-cultured”  hours  of  \ 
Sunday  afternoon,  betrays  the  station’s  New  Jersey 
origin. 

Every  television  station  has  a  commitment  with  the 
FCC  to  provide  public  service  broadcasting  for  its 
licensed  locality.  A  good  licensee  should  be  giving  city, 
county,  and  state  news  coverage  in  addition  to  national 
wire-service  copy.  Local  and  regional  talent  should  ^ 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  seen.  i 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  FCC  to  renew  the  f 
lieense  of  New  Jersey’s  lone  TV  channel  or  to  award  I 
a  lieense  to  any  other  applicants  seeking  broadcasting  1 
rights  in  the  area,  we  hope  it  will  ask  for  proof  of  New  ^ 
Jersey  interest  and  service.  | 

Vinegar  To  The  Teachers  * 

“Newark  Finds  52%  of  Housing  Unfit,”  says  a  t 
headline  in  the  New  York  Times.  Elsewhere  the  FBI  [ 
reports  that  Newark  leads  the  State’s  other  large  cities  i 
by  a  substantial  margin  in  murders,  rapes  and  assaults.  |( 
Such  reports  explain  the  reluctance  of  some  Newark  . 
teachers  to  move  into  the  city,  despite  their  Board’s 
residency  rule.  | 

Everyone  must  sympathize  with  Newark’s  efforts 
to  improve  itself  and  become  more  attractive.  When  ^ 
it  does  so,  more  Newark  teachers  will  want  to  live  | 
there.  But  “Operation  Bootstrap”  will  not  succeed  by  ^ 
trying  to  make  them  move  in.  It  is  an  old  axiom  that 
you  attract  more  flies  with  sugar  than  with  vinegar. 

We  wish  the  Newark  Board  could  recognize  that  its  < 
residency  rule  is  vinegar  to  the  teachers. 
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Works  like  magic!  Townspeople  and  school  patrons  buy  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  when  students  sell  Stuckey’s  famed 
Pecan  Log  or  Chocolate  Nut  Clusters  in  boxes  “personalized” 
with  photo  of  your  group.  $1  and  50^  sellers  with  generous 
profit.  Sure  way  to  raise  money  in  a  hurry  for  band  uniforms 
or  instruments,  athletic  goods,  gym  construction,  class  trips, 
visual  aid  equipment,  etc.  No  advance  money  required — pay 
after  sale.  Right  now  best  time  for  quick  success.  Airmail 
coupon  today  for  details.  No  obligation. 


STUCKEY'S,  INC.,  Community  Projoctt  Dopt.,  Eattman,  Go.  NJT-I/M 
Ruth  u>  information  on  your  “Portonalizod"  plan  for  railing  fundi, 
and  ihow  how  wo  can  mako  amaunt  of  monoy  chockod  bolow. 


Add  roil 


Nam#  of  School. 


Community  Projects  Dept 
Eastman,  Ga. 


Approx.  No.  itudonti  who  will  mII 


OlKAVAN  'TSCIRS 


if  Tour  Features: 

Visitina  ENGLAND.  HOLLAND.  BELGIUM.  LUXEMBOURG.  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND.  LIECHTENSTEIN. 
AUSTRIA.  ITALY.  FRENCH  RIVIERA.  MONTE  CARLO,  FRANCE.  Also,  tours  including  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND 
and  WALES  and  3  Week  Air  Tours  available.  Special  Tours  to  Passion  Play  in  Oberammergau  and  several  tours  feature 
Olympic  Games  in  Rome.  PERSONALLY  ESCORTED— ALL  EXPENSE  including  round  trip  tourist  steamship  or 
economy  class  air  fare.  Later  return  if  desired.  Tours  limited  to  44  members.  Early  reservations  necessary. 

if  Special  Attractions  and  Program  of  Evening  Entertainment: 

LONDON— Welcoming  cocktail  party:  evening  performance  at  Palladium  Theatre;  visit  to  Madame  Tussaud's  Wax- 
works  Exhibition. 

AMSTERDAM— Luncheon  at  the  world  famous  "Five  Flies"  restaurant:  scenic  tour  of  the  city  via  canal  motorlaunch. 
ROTTERDAM— Visit  the  International  Flower  Exhibition  "The  Floriade". 

RHINE  RIVER— Picturesque  steamer  journey  up  the  Rhine,  with  its  famous  old  castles  and  vineyards  along  the 
Rhine  Valley. 

HEIDELBERG— Evening  visit  to  one  of  the  colorful  Student  Bierhalls. 

LUCERNE— Dinner  at  the  unique  Stadtkeller  with  a  course  of  the  Swiss  national  food,  cheese  fondue,  followed  by 
an  evening  of  Swiss  folklore  and  entertainment. 

ROME— Evening  tour  of  the  illuminated  ruins  of  Rome,  viewing  the  floodlit  Colosseum  and  the  ancient  Forum  of 
the  Caesars. 

NICE— A  visit  to  the  famous  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo  in  the  tiny  country  of  Monaco. 

PARIS— Evening  tour  of  this  gay,  sophisticated  city,  with  its  illuminated  monuments  and  grand  boulevards:  Cruise 
on  the  River  Seine,  on  the  Paris  river  boat  "Les  Bateaux-Mouches". 

VENICE— An  evening  at  an  outdoor  cafe  in  the  softly  lighted  St.  Mark's  Square. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  exciting  attractions  included  in  every  Caravan  Tour.  Also  included  are  sightseeing 
tours  of  the  famous  cities  in  Europe.  LONDON  .  .  .  Buckingham  Palace,  Picadilly  Circus.  Trafalgar  Square,  London 
Bridge,  Tower  of  London.  BRUSSELS  . . .  Palace  of  Justice,  Guild  Hall,  King's  Palace.  HEIDELBERG  . . .  famous  ruined 
Castle  and  the  Old  University.  ROME  ...  St.  Peter's  Square,  St.  Paul's  Outside  the  Walls,  the  Vatican.  Sistine  Chapel. 
Catacombs.  PARIS  .  .  .  The  Louvre,  Notre  Dame,  Champs  Elysees,  Eiffel  Tower,  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Montmartre,  Left 
Bank,  Napoleon's  Tomb. 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or  WrUe  for  Froo  Booklot  No.  25-B 


CARAVAN  Mediterranean 

Cruise  and  Tour  of  NORTH  AFRICA  and  SOUTHERN  EUROPE 

23  Sailings  from  Naw  York  February  2nd  thru  October  29lh  on  American  Export  linos 


$1,098 


Visit  MOROCCO,  Africa;  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL.  ITALY,  FRANCE.  MONTE 
CARLO,  GIBRALTAR,  ISLAND  of  MAJORCA,  CANARY  ISLANDS.  Personally 
Escorted-AII  Expense  including  round  trip  tourist  steamship.  First  Class  Land  Tour, 
All  Shore  Excursions  and  Program  of  Night  Entertainment.  Later  return  if  desired. 
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Cruise  the  Sunlana  Route  to  Europe  via  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean  . . .  Enioy  Colorful  Mediterranean  Ports.  Mysterious 
African  Cities.  Romantic  Islands,  Exciting  International  Resorts,  Gay 
Sophisticated  Capitals,  Ancient  Walled  Cities 

YOUR  TRAVIL  ARINT  OR  WRITI  FOR  FRII  ROOHSIT  No  SS 
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